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, milk supply for summer 





When there’s question about the milk supply in the 
summer time, consider how Evaporated Milk will help in any of the 


following circumstances: 


I The quality of ordinary milk is sometimes affected by 
summer weather. That doesn’t happen with Evaporated 
Milk. Completely sterile in a sealed, air-tight container, no 
condition of weather can cause or develop any contamina- 


tion of Evaporated Milk. © 





2 People want to make trips. No matter where they go 
they can have a milk supply that they know will be safe 
and wholesome—for the baby, for children, or for adults. 
Evaporated Milk can be had everywhere. To the most re- 
mote camp in the deepest woods a supply for the whole 
summer can be taken along. It needs no ice to keep it, and 


the last can used will be as fresh and sweet as the first. 


eB When children’s appetites are dulled by the hot weath- 
er, delicious milk-drinks can be made with Evaporated 
Milk and fruit juices. The milk blends perfectly with any 
of the fruit juices—tomato, orange, or grape, fresh or can- 
ned or bottled—to make wonderfully refreshing drinks. 
They’ll tempt and stimulate the appetite. They’re good for 


everybody. 





Let us send you recipes for making these milk-drinks. 
Let us send you also an interesting book “Eating for Efficiency”—as 
many copies as you’d like to have. It will help you to advise people 
how they can make better food for every member of the family. 





— 








EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, free of charge, [J Recipes for milk-drinks, _... copies of “Eating for Efficiency” 
Name — Address z: = 
City State "HES 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


TEACHING home economics by collecting stamps may seem the “long way round 
Robin Hood’s barn,” but in this number Ruth Beedle suggests an interesting development of a 
personal hobby, and ties it up in a very practical manner with her home economics work in foods, 
clothing, et cetera. Hobbies are, you see, really valuable and are likely to lead to all sorts of inter- 
esting possibilines. If you haven’t yet discovered what you like look around and find one—some 
have the collection hobby—books, furniture, precious’ or semi-precious stones, cook books, pitchers, 
china in general, snuff boxes, and ad infinitum—others have golf, walking, gold fish, cats, dogs, and 
what not. The hobby itself is not so important, according to experts, as is the idea. An active 
interest in something that will offer sufficient variety to keep you out of a mental rut—that is the 
important part. If it is a really practical hobby, one that can be turned to account on necessity, so 
much the better tor you. So get yourself a hobby and without delay! 


A Home Management EACH educational institution has a different problem to consider in the building and 
maintenance of a home management house. You have probably noticed that in the last few issues 
we have published several stories telling how certain of these have solved their problems. Grace 
Hudson describes here how a group of home economics club girls, meeting for quite another pur- 
pose, suddenly seized on the idea of having their own home management house and how they 
brought their dream to fulfillment. Problems of financing, of furnishing, of up-keep, et cetera, 
all have to be dealth with, and it is this factor that helps make this such an important part of 
present day teaching equipment. Learning how to keep house by actually living in one and meeting 


House 


daily living situations face to face has advantages that cannot be denied. What we would like 
to hear about is how some of these individual situations have been met. What have our home man- 
agement girls to say on the subject? 


° 

An Interesting Program A SCHOOL that combines a broad cultural training with vocational home eco- 
nomics in what is called a “pre-professional course” for girls is described by Elizabeth Brannigan 
in the article under that name. Those interested as we hope all are, in the progressive type of 
modern education, will find this of value both as an account of accomplishment, and for the 
suggestions it contains. The pictures of the toys used with the article are particularly interesting, 
we think. They are from the loan collection of historic toys of the Newark Museum. Perhaps the 
boys in your school will want to work with the girls in reproducing some of the furniture shown 
with the Colonial couple, or some of the animal; in the spotless barn yard scene. And don’t forget 
that Christmas is coming, and toys will be in demand. 


Costume History MAGAZINES, newspapers, adveriising pages are al] given largely to discussing the 
“new” style in dress, and in many cases show “revivals” of 1880 hats, gowns of the Directoire 
period, et cetera, but unless most of the pictures and gowns used are labeled, I, for one, must confess 
to confusion as to the actual date of the costume portrayed. This same difficulty is not peculiar, 
apparently, for Marian Morse has used it as the basis for her article on the use of the costume play 
in teaching costume history. A mighty useful story, as you will agree, for in addition to telling how 
this is done, Miss Morse has provided two entirely dieffrent types of plays that will enable you 
to put the idea into practical use without delay. 


° 
Home Economics Plays WHILE we are speaking of hom> economics plays, how about one developed around 
the homemaking activities of a boy’s class? Hasn’t someone worked out such a play and put it 
on? We feel that the boys should have some way of putting across an entertaining program of 
their progress and prowess in the line of homemaking. Boy’s classes in home economics are long 
enough established to be no longer a novelty. Let us have a play written and acted by boys! Who 
has one? 


° ° 
Cooperative Cafeterias PLANNING a school cafeteria that will work with the cooperation of teachers and 
students has been the problems that was difficult to solve but that was successfully solved by the 
home economics teacher of Lumberport, West Virginia. The question of school lunches and the 
extent to which the home economics department should bear the responsibility is one that is con- 
stantly met with; the method Mrs. Harbert has worked out may suggest a solution of some of your 
difficulties. It has, at any rate, been very successful in her case and, without absorbing an undue 
amount of any student’s time, has been carried on without outside help. 
Watch next month for our special school opening number with its annual listing of com- 


mercial educational material that is available for home economics classes. 








Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


Miss Rich Building a House of Cards 
By 
Henry Robert Morland 


Henry Robert Morland (1730-1797) was the son of one painter—George Henry Morland—and the father of 
another—George Morland, as well as being a well-known artist himself. Henry Robert passed a great part of his 
life in struggling for money, after a prosperous and socially successful youth—he lived, at one time, in the house 
in Leicester Square, London, later occupied by Sir Joshua Reynolds and still standing. His favorite medium was pastels, 
though he used oils occasionally, and his work is largely portrait painting and domestic scenes. This picture gives a 
good idea of the well-born eighteenth century child’s appearance and a glimpse into her habits. 
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The Play 


NUMBER 8 


In Costume History 


HO is not old- 
time dress? 

How many people find it easy 
to label a costume with the date it repre- 
sents? It was the identification difficulty 
that led to the production of costumé 
plays by the class in Historic Costume at 
Ohio University 

There was another need. High School 
senior girls from the surrounding com- 
munities were to be entertained at the 
Annual Vocational Congress. Is _ there 
anything that young girls like better than 
clothes! A leading department store 
offered to provide modern costumes. The 
Theatre Arts department was glad to co- 
operate in the staging. The project was on. 

Each member of the class selected a 
well-known historical character from out- 
standing periods in the history of the 
world. Then each student made a careful 
study of the costumes of the people in 
those various periods. They found out 
about the tastes of the particular char- 
acters in mind and noted how they in- 
fluenced dress. They looked into the back- 
ground—political, economic, social, and 
found interesting causes for the costume 
of the times as well as for the materials 
out of which it was constructed. Then 
they searched current magazines and 
papers for modern adaptations of these 
costumes of other days. 

Individual reports with much illustra- 
tive material were next given by each 
person before the class. The whole class 
became interested in all the reported char- 
acters and studied about them and watched 
out for examples of influences on modern 


dress. 


interested in 


When the matter of a costume play came 
up for class discussion a number of sug- 
Zestions were made. The girls remembered 
that high school girls were interested in 
clothing especially for themselves. They 





By 
MARIAN S. MORSE 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Ohio University 


thought it would be amusing, interesting, 
and perhaps helpful to the visitors as well 
as to themselves to show relationships 
between the garb of by-gone days and 
that of the present. So with the splendid 
background and lighting of the Memorial 
Auditorium at their disposal they pro- 
ceeded to plan their play. 
Characteristics of 
such as the redingote, the bertha, and the 


present-day dress 
classical lines of evening dress were next 
identified as having belonged to a former 
day. Important personages such as Queen 
Elizabeth, Helen of Troy, and Martha 
Washington having 
worn similar costumes or, at least, gar- 
ments showing some of the features. 

The medium by which the old and the 
modern in dress might be compared and 
contrasted was taken into consideration 
by the class. A method not too wordy, yet 
a means by which a lesson could be taught 
that would be interesting, artistic, colorful, 
imaginative, and helpful was _ sought. 
Finally, after several suggestions as to 
possible methods, the dream was decided 
upon as being most feasible. 

The class kept constantly in mind the 
fact that their principal visitors would be 
young girls,—impressionable, eager, ques- 
tioning—who were standing at the gate- 
way almost ready to start off in the road 
of some new experience scholastically. 
They imagined themselves at the same 
place. They thought of what the outstand- 
ing questions relating to dress would be. 
They decided on two things, viz; the 
budget allowance and the clothing that 
would be needed by a girl in college for 
her first year. Then, for fear that some 


were reviewed as 





sensitive girl might forever forego a 
college career because of the suggestion 
of too high a budget, it was decided to 
present two budgets—one to be larger 
than the other. 

Although a girl outside the department 
and trained and experienced in dramatics 
was to write the play theoretically, the 
girls of the class were compelled prac- 
tically to arrange the setting and details. 
The reason was that the latter were stu- 
dents of costume history while the form- 
er was not. Costumes old and new were 
to be related. So the class step by step, 
drawing on its knowledge and imagination 
and discussing mucn, drafted a playlet en- 
titled 


This was revamped somewhat by the girl 


“Facts and Fancies in Costume.” 
above mentioned, who by the way did the 
directing, but it remained*practically the 
Additions 
spontaneously during practice, too. Along 


same in thought. were made 
with the play development the modern 
costumes for college wear were decided 
upon. Those costumes were considered 
with reference to color scheme, wearabili- 
suitable fabrics, number, 


ty, occasions, 


and cost 

The girl who directed the play arranged 
for the stage set-up and the lighting and 
did it very effectively. The lovely color 
effects produced had much to do with the 
Girls of the 
department the 
models for the modern costumes and were 


addition, each 


success of the undertaking. 


were the players and 
chosen by the class. In 
member of the class had some responsi- 
bility in connection with the play. Some 
had charge of the making of the replicas 
of historic that 


One had to get people out to rehearsals 


costumes were needed. 
Another had charge of the practice for the 
minuet. Still another looked after details 
connected with the stage and stag- 
ing. In other words, the students. were 


the 








responsible for the play, and the class 
hour was the clearing house for planning 
and for reporting progress. The play was 
as follows: 


Facts and Fancies in 
Costume 


Setting, a spacious porch in bright col- 
ored porch furniture—table, lemonade set, 
flowers, et cetera. 

Girl in a large swing, sewing—beside 
her sewing and style magazines are scat- 
tered about. She stups her sewing, glances 
at magazines and says “Oh, I am _ so 
thrilled about going to college next year, 
but how can I arrauge my wardrobe prop- 
erly? Ho! Hum! Guess I’ll worry about 
that after I take a nap, perhaps I'll have 
a dream which will help me.”—She falls 
asleep. 

Pantomine: He.en or Troy walks in 
gracefully in a Grecian gown and says, 
“I must get a robe, tor my chariot is due 
any minute.” 

QUEEN Ex!zApetH walks in in an elabo- 
rate gown, struts around, and says,—‘I 
wonder if this will appeal to my love, if 
it doesn’t I'll chop off the head of my 
I have 2,0 
dresses and not a one has helped me to 
win my heart’s desire.” 

KATHRYN in a tennis outfit—- 
walks over to Betty, awakens her and 
setty, Betty, you old sleepy head— 
don’t you realize that college is only two 
weeks away? Come now, let’s get these 
wardrobes of ours arranged. 

Betty—Oh, Kathryn, sit down, I’ve had 
the queerest, most delightful ‘dream. I 
saw Helen of Troy, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Mary Todd Lincoln, and now I’ve decided 
to have a Grecian evening gown and an 
afternoon patterned Queen 
Elizabeth. 


dressmaker, the little vixen. 


enters 


SAVS, 


dress after 

KaturyN—I wonder for just what oc- 
casions we will need to buy dresses? 

Betty—Miss Black at the Home Eco- 
nomics Club picnic said that there would 
be teas for the freshmen. Martha Wash- 
ington wore cotton to teas and to dance 
the minuet. 

(Two girls enter in cotton dresses of 
Martha Washington period and do the 
minuet, ) 

Katuryn—Wasn’t that lovely, but 
Betty, you know Ohio University is the 
champion of the state in sports and we'll 
have to have more sport and campus out- 
fits than anything else. 

Bettry—Oh, and there will be 
formals, especially those at Homecoming 
and then the Junior Prom is quite im- 
portant, I guess.” 

KatHrYN—I 


yes, 


would like like my 
greatgrandmother wore at Lincoln’s In- 
augural Ball. 

Betry—But, Kathryn, you have more 
to spend on clothes. You'll have lots 
more formal and informal dresses than I 
will, 


234 


one 


KatHryN—Oh, no, if anything I'll have 
more campus clothes for one needs them 
more than anything else. 

Betty—Lets plan vur budgets. 

Girls busy themselves with paper and 
pencil and fashion books. They make re- 
marks about costumes they want. The 
models illustrate puints that they make. 

KatHryN—What shall we have ‘for 
class early in the fall? 

Betty—Oh! I want a shantung. 

(Model with green shantung or linen 


enters and crosses stage to show cus- 
tome.) : 

KatHryN—I was thinking of one of 
those knitted suits for later on. They 
don’t muss a bit. 

(Enter model with knitted suit.) 

Betry—Yes, or a woolen tweed suit. 


(Enter model with woolen tweed suit.) 


KATHRYN—We'll. have to have other 
things besides campus clothes. 
Berry—lI'll have to have something 


practical that I can wear many _ places. 
(Enter model with silk dress and woolen 
coat.) 
KaturyN—You look lovely in black, 
Setty. If you are guing to be practical, 


a black informal dress would be most 
economical. 
(Model with black informal dress 


enters.) 

Betry—I could get along nicely on that. 
What other ones are you going to have? 

KatTHRYN—I think I’ll have one similar 
to yours with a few extras. Maybe a col- 
orful snappy sport outfit and street dress. 

(Enter models with sport outfit and 
dark woolen suit.) 

I must have rain togs, too. 

(Enter model with rain togs.) 

I’d like to have a little silk suit for 
street wear and a redingote for afternoon. 

(Enter models with silk suit and red- 
ingote costumes.) 

And a silk dress and coat for church. 

(Enter model with silk dress and coat.) 

Berry—And your evening things! 

KatHryN—Mothe: said I could have 
two informal dresses and two formal ones. 

(Black informal moves to place and 
new informal and two formals enter, one 
at a time.) 

Betry—Now let. me see. (Names first 
five costumes which reappear and stand 
in a semicircle.) 

KatHRYN—Yes, and (names additional 
ones which reappear and fall into a semi- 
circle.) 

Bettry—Oh! I can scarcely wait. Now 
that’s finished let’s have some lemonade. 
(They have lemonade.) 

KatHrYN—Now, let’s play tennis. 

(Curtain) 

The performance was a success. It was 
attended by not only the special guests 
but by all of the college friends and 
friends’ friends of the “actresses,” by 
various faculty others. 


members, and 


Looking at the achievement from an edu- 
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cational standpoint it seems to have been 
worthwhile also. It entertained, it taught, 
and it was an example of cooperation be- 
tween the home economics department, 
the physical education department, and 
the dramatic arts department of the uni- 
versity. One of the department stores, 
The D. Zenner-Company, loaned the mod- 
ern costumes. The girls of the class will 
never forget the characteristics of the 
period costumes that figured in the play, 
and cannot help but appreciate dress more 
because of this real contact between the 
old and the new that they made. 

Things both interesting, amusing, and 
discouraging happened as they generally 
do in amateur theatrical productions. 
Because of the demand for the auditorium 
the dress rehearsal thad to be held between 
10:00 and 12:00 o’clock the night before 
the performance. The girls in the play 
were good sports and came out and so 
were the girls of the class who were on 
hand to attend to their responsibilities. 
The night of the play one girl in the 
minuet who was to have powdered hair 
in keeping with her Martha Washington 
costume, refused to have the powdering 
done until she was promised a dollar to 
pay On the other 
band, three girls gave up some work for 


for her new marcel. 


which they would have been paid in order 
to take their parts in the play. 

A similar play based on like needs was 
produced the year previously by a corre- 
sponding group of home 
students in the department and cooperative 
groups outside. This carried a bit of 
humor in its thought and was played by 
girls that had considerable fun in their 
make-up. It was called “The Fashion 
Cycle” and was with certain 
as follows: 


The Fashion Cycle 


Setting—Jane Enderlin’s room in a dorm. 
Characters: 
JANE—ANN—EVELYN—HELEN—] UNE 
PEGGY—AND MODELS. 
Jane ts an old costume enthusiast. 


economics 


additions 


ANNE KEENE—her roommate and ex- 
tremely modern both in dress and 
habits. 


Jane is dressed in lounging pajamas and 
Anne has a robe on. Jane is busyiny 
herself in straightening up the room 
and grumbles about the upset condition. 
Jane—Anne, our room can get itself 

into a state of untidiness easier than any 

room I was ever in. I can't imagine 

Margaret Boyd away back in the first 

days of our school having a messy room 

like ours. I just know that she could 
always place her hands on the very object 
she wanted at the time she wanted it 
ANNE—Well, Jane, perhaps had 
nothing else to do in her leisure time. 

You know I don’t have time to be 

domestic— 


(Continued on page 251) 


she 




















How a Home Economics Club 
Carried out Their Idea of a 
Home Management House 


By 
Grace P. 


Union University 
Jackson, Tennessee 


Note: This is the third and last of a 
series of articles on how different groups 
have planned and built their home man- 
agement houses. Miss Hudson points out 
that in this instance the building was car- 
ried jointly as a class and Home Economics 
Club problem, with the students assuming 
all the responsibility in regard to financing. 
The account of how they raised the money, 
built up their plans, and arranged for part 
of the furnishing should provide good 
suggestions for other groups who may just 
now be only ‘‘dreaming and hoping.”’ 


DREAM house come to life is 

what the Home Economics Club 

girls call their new home man- 
agement house at Union University, Jack- 
son, Tennessee. In the fall of 1926 a 
group of Home Economics Club girls 
planned a picnic in honor of the fresh- 
men girls entering the college. It was, 
of course, to be a gala affair and brim 
full of surprises as they hiked to the 
picnic grounds. What, then, could be 
more disappointing than a downpour of 
rain! Rather than postpone it they de- 
cided to stage their picnic in the living 
room of the “Home Eco- 
nomics Cottage,” which was 
then being used for the home 
management house. With a 
bit of imagination the green 
rug became a grassy spot, the 
floor lamp a tree, and eventu- 
ally the picnic lunch was 
spread. Now, when imagina- 
tions of freshmen and senior 
girls take flight, something is 
sure to happen. 

It was a well known story 
among the club girls of how 
one of their home economics 
teachers had entered Union 
seeking instruction in home- 
making, and how as a fresh- 
man she walked the path to 
central building dreaming of a 
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Dream Come to Life 


Hudson 


real home that some day might grace the 
campus where girls might seek and learn 
the things she had so yearned to find in 
college. Just like an electric spark the idea 
of this dream house spread among the 
picnickers and the freshmen party soon 
turned into a council meeting of home 
builders. Within a few days plans had 
been made and a definite program of 
work set up to be followed while they 
were in college. The dream of the former 
freshman became a dream for the fresh- 
men of 1926 to carry through their four 
years of college. Four weeks before the 
June class of 1930 graduated they broke 
the ground and laid the corner stone of 
the Mary Sue Tigrett home management 
house. The day the August class of 1930 
graduated they helped to open and dedi- 
cate the new house, their dream house of 
1926. 

For four years this club of girls had 
worked faithfully and untiringly to in- 
crease their building fund, which grew 
to $4000 by the time the building was 
completed. Out of this amount $3600 had 
been raised by the girls, the remaining 
$400 came thiough the senior class gift 
and friends. Plays, banquets and jobs 





At the top of the page is a view of the exterior of the Home 
Management House, and directly above a picture of the charm- 
ing living-room fireplace. 





of various kinds were not too difficult for 


these girls when it meant another oppor- 
tunity to add to the “nest egg.” Although 
their fund was raised by small sums it 
was immediately invested, drawing its 
share of interest until building time. 

The prospect of building furnished a 
real problem for the classes in home plan- 
ning and decorating. Each class would 
make plans and pass them on to the next 
class to be reworked. When the plans 
were finally perfected during fall quarter 
of 1929 they were sent to a number of 
architects for criticism and suggestions. 
The blue print and specifications were 
drawn up by a local architect and the con- 
tract signed in the presence of the club 
and home planning classes. 

The house is built of wide clapboard 
and is painted white with a soft green 
roof and green shutters to match. It is 
Dutch Colonial in exterior style while the 
regular colonial arrangement and effect is 
developed thruughout the interior. The 
detail of the front entranee is very in- 
teresting, with its iron railing on the steps 
leading to a colonial paneled door which 
seems to say “knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” The entrance hall forms an 
alcove opening into. the 
main hall or the reception 
hall. In the alcove are two 
large closets, one to the left 
and one to the right where 
one may tuck away coats, um- 
brellas, and “what not.” <A 
built-in mail box gives access 
to the mail from within. An 
archway between the alcove 
and reception hall reveals a 
beautiful view of a winding 
colonial stairway and doubk 
French doors leading to mort 


interesting rooms on each 


side. To the right French 
doors open into the living 
room, which extends through 
the width of the house, 
giving east and west ex- 
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The bedrooms in the house are meant for real living, as this 


picture shows. 


posures. A south exposure is gained 
by two pairs of French doors which 
open into the sun room. These doors 
are placed on either side of a large 
fireplace, which gives a formal effect 
to the room. The walls are painted a soft 
mellow cream with ivory white woodwork. 
This same treatment of woodwork and 
walls is used throughout the first floor. 
A color harmony of green and gold is 
developed in rugs, draperies, and furnish- 
ings. The same color harmony is de- 
veloped further in the sun room with dar- 
ing splashes of orange, vivid blues, and 
black. 

The living room connects with the back 
hallway or service hallway. Though small, 
this hall provides space for a cleaning 
closet (3' 6” x 4’) a linen and apron closet, 
and a lavatory room. It connects with the 
kitchen, back porch, reception hall, living 
room and stairway to the basement. 

The kitchen is arranged tor convenience 
and beauty with its built-in cabinets, elec- 
trical equipment, colorful linoleum, and 
accessories. An arch connects the kitchen 
with the breakfast room, which is also 
colorful and cozy. Spacious and large 
built-in cabinets provide ample storage 
for the table linens, silverware, and china. 
A direct path for service leads from the 
kitchen across one end of the breakfast 
room to the dining room. The dining 
room is decorated in gold and tones of 
mulberry and blue. It is particularly in- 
teresting for its views from the windows. 
From the north a view of the formal 
garden and lawn holds one’s interest, 
while from the west and front exposure 
a beautiful view of the main campus and 
rolling hill leading to Central building 
may be seen. While the whole interior 
was planned for convenience, comfort, and 
beauty, much thought was devoted to 
the exposures and views to be gained. No 
lovelier pictures can be found than those 
from the windows of the reception rooms. 

Four bedrooms, a nursery, two baths, 
and hall occupy the second floor. Each 


room is provided with two large closets 
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while in the hall- 
way are closets 
for linens and 
cleaning equip- 
ment. Each bed- 
‘oom is furnished 
with twin beds, a 
dressing table, 
desk, high boy, 
book shelves and 
chairs. The fur- 
niture in two of 
the bedrooms is 
of colonial maple 
in early Ameri- 
can design, while 
the other two 
rooms are fur- 
nished with paint- 
ed furniture. 
One bedroom has a color note of rose, 
another of green and orchid, another of 
blue, orchid, and gold, and the fourth, 
“the sunshine room,” of gold with accents 
of black. The paper and chintz coverings 
in this room are of a small varicolored 
flower design, 

The nursery is the dream room of the 
second floor with its old ivory furniture 
and pink and blue color harmony. It is 
located just over the sun room and is 
full of interesting things for its occupant. 


The larger bathroom is in rose. It has 
a built-in tub which is recessed in an 
alcove, and in addition to the regular 
fixtures includes a linen closet for the 
bath, 
equipment, — stor- 


baby’s 


age for other 
bathroom. linens, 
a shoe shining 
cabinet and 
medicine cabinet. 
The clothes chute 
from the second 
floor also opens 
from ‘this bath 
room. The sec- 
ond bath room is 
smaller and has a 
shower in place 
of the tub. It is 
decorated in blue. 
There is an ex- 
tension for the 
telephone on sec- 
ond floor in the 
hallway. 

The floors on first and second floor are 
oak, stained and waxed. The hardware is 
Colonial brass with door knobs of glass. 
The lighting fixtures are of Colonial brass 
and are Colonial in design. 

The basement is the real pride and joy 
of the club girls for here they have pro- 
vided a club room where they may have 
their meetings and club parties. It is 
about 30’x 34’. A large fireplace adds 
charm and interest. While this room may 
be used in various ways for the house it 


serves a real purpose in the club, giving 
the members some feeling of ownership 
and contact with the house before coming 
to live in it as seniors. Space is also 
provided in the basement for the furnace 
room, a small laundry room, a lavatory 
room, a kitchenette, and a small trunk 
room or storage room. The house is 
heated by an oil burning furnace-warm 
air system. There is an outside opening 
from the basement living room which 
leads into the formal garden and connects 
with the stairway from the back porch to 
the formal garden. The garden was 
planned and is supervised by the instruc- 
tor and classes in landscape gardening. 
The lot is 150’ x 200’. It is rolling from 
front to hack, the front being several 
feet higher than the back on the south 
side. This is gradually terraced to a 
flat lawn which is equipped as a play- 
yard for the baby. The uneven topography 
of the lot permits the rear of the base- 
ment to be out of the ground. Full sized 
windows are used across the back and 
part of the way on the side walls. 
While the Home Economics Club bor- 
rowed the additional four thousand dol- 
lars needed to build the house they could 
not undertake financing the furnishing 
problem. So a unique plan for furnishing 
the new house was worked out by Mrs. 
Charles Thompson. Union University 
being a Baptist College, Mrs. Thompson, 
(President of the Baptist Women’s Mis- 
sionary Union of West Tennessee), made 
an appeal to the Baptist women to help 





A view of the sun-porch, showing one pair of French doors 
from the living room. 


the girls on their furnishing problem. 
Some of the furniture from the old cot- 
tage was used but for the most part new 
furniture has been added throughout and 
secured through these gifts. The churches 
or organizations usually send the sum of 
money needed to furnish a room and a 
committee from the club with instructors 
select the furnishings. 

The classes in home planning have 
worked up a sct of plans and sketches 

(Continued on page 252) 
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A “New” Educational Venture 


OWN on Bank Street, in Green- 

wich Village, a dream has come 

true. The dream has expressed it- 
self in a building, in a philosophy, and 
in the organization of a new school for 
teacher training. The building tells the 
story: it is colorful, modern, vigorous, 
and functional. It makes the past seem 
essential, the present stimulating, and the 
future promising The building is restful, 
yet it denies passivity and acquiescence. It 
is expressive of growth, as is appropriate, 
for it is the new home of the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, its Nursery 
School, its research program, and the 
Cooperative School for Student Teachers. 
Not in brick and mortar, but in color 
and design, 69 Bank Street portrays the 
dream of a group of educators of a fitting 
setting for work toward a richer under- 
standing of children. 

About a year ago the Cooperative 
School for Student Teachers began to 
emerge from mists to the realm of reality. 
It was organized by eight schools that 
allied themselves with the Bureau of Edu- 


cational Experiment to modify and de-* 


velop their past experiences in teacher 
training for the enrichment of the future. 
The basic conception of this “new” school 
for teachers is that most students need 
more meaningful training than can be 
supplied in the apprentice relationship, 
and that adults, like children, learn 
through participation. Hence the Co- 
operative School proposes to offer students 
a situation in which this conception is 
as fully expressed as possible, with the 
vivid realization that teachers are not 
made, but ‘may be offered stimulating 
situations in which to grow. The student 
is considered first as a person with many 
potentialities and second as a prospective 
teacher. 

The roots of the Cooperative School 
extend back for many years. Since 1916 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments 
has been doing research work on probleins 
relevant to the development of children, 
and since 1919 has maintained a nursery 
school. Each Cooperating School has its 
own history, but all have been making 
thoughtful efforts to help children de- 
velop their complex capabilities as fully 
as possible. In a day when the very words 
“experimental,” “modern,” and “progres- 
sive” are eyed askance when used to modi- 
fy “education,” these schools continue 
to use them, because of the lack of ade- 
quate substitutes. Experimental methods 
necd not be viewed as guinea-pig-and- 
laboratory exercises, because sound edu- 
cation, like life, is experimental — and 
dynamic. Progressive methods need not 
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be interpreted as a cover for license and 
aimless freedom, because our future de- 
pends on conscious efforts toward prog- 
ress. Modern methods have been clouded 
with prejudice, because modern has been 
interpreted as the isolated present rather 
than the product of the past. 

What a wide gamut is covered by the 
phrase “progressive schools,” and how 
clearly the eight Cooperating Schools il- 
lustrate this range! Some are country 
schools, some city, some are day, and 
others are boarding schools; some have 
children from two to six, others have 
children from seven to sixteen or eigh- 
teen. One is an experimental section of a 
large public school, and another is a 
home for orphan girls. The points of 
environmental differences are innumer- 
able. Hence the curriculum needs, the 
class-room relationships, the group inter- 
ests vary immeasurably. These schools 
and many others are asking for ex- 
perienced teachers who are sympathetic 
with the aims and attitudes of what is 
called progressive education. The schools 
are asking for teachers who have had 
specialized training, because their school 
situations are specialized. They want 
teachers whose contact with modern edu- 
cation and social thought extends far be- 
yond their own doors. The demand for 
such teachers is real; the Cooperative 
School already has had as many requests 
for trained teachers as it expects to have 
students in its first class! It is to answer 
the demands of public and _ private 
progressive schools, and to offer student 
teachers as rich an experience as can 
be condensed into a training course that 
the Cooperative School has been or- 
ganized. 

The student work is planned for col- 
lege graduates or for students who have 
had normal school and some _ teaching 
background, although it may be of in- 
terest to some who have had other acade- 
mic experiences or responsible relation- 
ships with children. 

Students are given the opportunity to 
decide with what age group they wish to 
work, in what kind of school, and are 
encouraged to visit some of the Cooperat- 
ing Schools, if possible, before reaching 
a decision. Although the question of 
student placemeut is actually dependent 
on the judgment of the directors of the 
schools and of the Central Staff, it is 
considered esseutial that students shall 
be placed, when feasible, with the school 


and group of greatest interest to them. 

Most students will take the two-year 
course, although those who have had 
teaching experience, or who are equipped 
to do specialized work within schools, may 
find the one-year course sufficient for 
their needs. During the second year of 
the usual course, it is hoped that the stu- 
dents will be ready to carry a large part 
of the responsibility for a class, and that 
their contact with the Teaching Staff will 
be through conferences and_ individual 
work within the class room, as well as 
through such advanced seminars as may 
be arranged to fit their teaching schedules. 

The conviction that learning involves 
participation is borne out in several aspects 
of the plans: The schedule will be based 
on regular periods of alternation between 
class-room training, and seminar and 
studio work, that is a modification of the 
Antioch plan of alternating job with 
course work. The distinction between 
practise and theory will be unimportant 
because the material used in the seminar 
courses will be that which has been con- 
tributed by the students as the result of 
their own observations, records, and ex- 
periences. The students will be given the 
opportunity constantly to verify and clari- 
fy impressions, by creative expression! 
Learning will be the active assimilation 
and utilization of what is real to the stu- 
dents themselves in their work and play 
environment. The plan succinctly ex- 
pressed is obvious: to give student teach- 
ers of progressive education a progressive 
education experience for themselves. The 
Cooperative School learned recently that 
in one college it is known as “the school 
without examinations,” and «was informed 
that there could be no higher praise. That 
is sound praise only if examinations sym- 
bolize the assimilation of content that 
later can be fed to fatten faculty pride. 
But that interpretation is doubtful; it 
may be that thuse college students were 
trying to define a plan that is non-acade- 
mic,—in the technical sense of the word,— 
if so, “a school without examinations” is 
descriptively accurate. 

The two weeks of each month during 
which one or the other group of students 
is not active in classroom work will be 
devoted to seminar, studio, and lecture 
courses in New York City. The Coopera- 
tive School is closely associated with the 
New School for Social Research, not 
only in attitude toward modern life and 
adult education, but in the actual plan- 
ning of courses for student teachers. 

The courses may be divided into four 
groups, despite definite overlapping of 

(Continued on page 254) 
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The Unit-Problem Method of 
Teaching Hygiene of Clothing 


By 
Lition <G.. Ws 


Department of Clothing and Textiles 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Editorial note: This is the fourth 
and last of a series of articles writ- 
ten by Miss Baker as a help to col- 
lege teachers who are planning or 
teaching a course in Hygiene of 
Clothing. The course has been 
carefully worked out in detail and 
we suggest that the series be kept 
together for future reference, as it 
will prove a valuable help. 


Problem 5. 


How do some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples in chemistry relate to clothing and 
health? 

Teaching points. : 

1. There are many chemical laws or 
principles that are related tc clothing 
and health 
Scientific Principle. Chemistry deals 
with the constitution of matter, con- 
sidered as compounds of ultimate in- 
tegral particles, be they electrons, 
atoms, or moiecules. 

Applications. Garments are either 
protein or cellulose in nature, and 
there are a number of cleansing agents 
and bodily wastes, that react to the 
different fabrics. Some reactions may 
be detrimental to health. 

Some clothing materials are changed 
in nature through chemical reactions. 
Scientific Principle. Alkaline solu- 


tions act on protein substances. Strong 


© 


acids destroy cellulose. 

Application Clothing is 
laundered with alkaline soaps and 
these may be detrimental to wool and 


generally 


silk. Perspiration is generally more or 
less strongly acid, and if allowed to 
permeate a part of a garment too 
thoroughly may destroy the material. 
Garments inpregnated with perspira- 
tion may irritate the skin. 


w 


Perspiration and body heat may felt 
wool fabrics. 

Scientific Pringiple. Proteins are readi- 
ly coagulated by heat. 

Applications. Materials that are 
felted or partly felted are generally 
very warm. Many times they do not 
allow _ sufficient 
body. Perspiration and body heat tend 


ventilation for the 


to felt wool materials, especially if 
worn next to the body, and hence may 
be detrimental to bodily health. 

4. The quantity of food needed by the 
body may be lessened by the warmth 
retaining qualities of the clothing. 
Scientific Principle. The rate of oxi- 
dation of combustion is affected by 
the temperature. Oxidation and re- 

duction go on continually in all living 


cells. 
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Applications. Experiments show that, 
other things being equal, wool is the 
best non-conductor of heat. The kind 
of fibers used for clothing must be 
considered when planning for the opti- 
mum temperature for the environment. 
A linen garment gives little warmth 
to the body, and if damp it makes a 
good conductor of heat. Wool, on the 
other hand, enmeshes a large quantity 
of air and, even if damp, has greater 
warmth retaining qualities than linen. 
There is an optimum temperature for 
the combustion of food in the body, 
which seems to be slightly connected 
with the environmental temperature. 
. Some materials are more easily de- 


un 


stroyed by fire than others. 
Scientific principle. The kindling point 
of cellulose is lower than that of 
protein, 

Applications. Napped cotton fabrics 
afford the least protection against fire. 
Wool fabrics are the best for protec- 
tion against heat and burn most slow- 
ly. The body clothed in a wool blanket 
would be less likely to be scorched 
and burned when caught in a fire than 
one that was wrapped in a cotton 
blanket. 


Guide Sheet V 
PROBLEM 5, 

How do soine of the fundamental 
principles in chemistry relate to clothing 
and health? 

1. Define chemistry. 

. Name the essential elements found in 
clothing materials. 
3. State some chemical 
that produce heat. 
4. What is the chemical formula for 
protein? 
. Write out the formula for cellulose. 
9. How do acids act on cellulose? 

7. How and when does the combustion 

of food take place? 

8. How may clothing be an influence in 

the combustion of food? 

9. Do body wastes combine chemically 

with any clothing materials? 
Bibliography For the Course 
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HOBBY, in the opinion of many 

wise men, is a saving grace in 

time of trouble and the balance 
wheel of many a worker absorbed in his 
job or his profession. Especially is this 
true of teachers, who take their problems 
home with them, whose work follows 
them twenty-four hours a day. It is so 
easy to get into a mental rut—to need 
intellectual stimulation and more diverse 
interests without even realizing it until 
suddenly one goes completely stale! 

If you haven’t a hobby, find one and 
develop it, by all means—and in looking 
for one, do not neglect the well-known 
and popular sport of philately—in plain 
Envlish, stamp-collecting. It sounds fool- 
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A Hobby 


This article is based on the stamp col- 
lection of Ruth Beedle, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, who has successfully developed 


idea in class room_ practice. 


ish? Stamps are such little things to get 
excited about? Not at all. When you 
stop to think, they mean a great deal. 
Winged messengers they are, those little 
labels that go so silently and yet so 
swiftly to every nook and corner of the 
globe, bearing tidings of peace and war, 
sorrow and joy, drawing all the peoples 
of the earth closer together. They are 
symbols of civilization not only because 
they are visible evidence of that interna- 
tional cooperation which represents the 
best of our modern society, but by their 
very design. The great events and the 
great men of all nations are depicted on 
them, anda collection of stamps repre- 
sents the living history of the country 
that issues them. 

From the early English issues with 
their horsemen riding post, down to the 
latest American stamps commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the American Red Cross, which 
bear the picture of a white-garbed nurse, 
what a story they tell! Stamps from 
France, telling the history of the republics, 
of the Napoleonic Empires, of the brief 
Bourbon sestorations that marked the 
stormy nineteenth century—stamps from 
Germany behind which you can see the 
rise of Prussia and the German Empire of 
pre-war days and of the republic that rules 
there today—stamps from Italy giving the 
story of Garibaldi and the united Italian 
States under Victor Emmanuel—stamps 
issued under Mussolini—the first issues of 
Republican Spain and of communistic 
Russia—what a thrill there is in them! 
And the stamps of less well-known coun- 
tries—of South American republics, of 
English and French and German and 
Dutch colonies in the far corners of the 
world—little pieces of engraved paper 
which have travelled from places you 
would like to see or remind you of places 
you have been—stamps that bear the aura 










of the Far East and beckon you on to 
Why, there 
is no more delightful way to bring the 
world to your door, to learn its history 


lands that are strange to you 


and to plan your travels, than through 
stamps. 

Nor need such a hobby be divorced 
from your major interests in home eco- 
nomics. Stamps hold a definite interest 
for girls of all ages, and you will find 
many which will illustrate the stories of 
\round 
them you can build lessons in agriculture 


textiles, of women, of the home, 


and the transportation of foodstuffs, of 
wool and its weaving into cloth, of silk 
and cotton and linen, of coffee and tea, 
spices and dyes. Hygiene, sanitation and 


child care are included, too—notably in 


the stamps of the Belgian Congo. 


You will find stamps showing the 
costumes of many ; 

lands and = many 

ages, from Greece 


and Italy and Egypt, 
from the Belgian 
Congo and the 
Netherlands. You 
will find stamps 
which give portraits 
of many men whose 
careers have affect- 
ed the history of the 
world, of women, of 
the home. You will 
find Egyptian stamps 
showing cotton, 
Canadian 
showing the harvests 


stamps 
of wheat, Chinese 
stamps which de- 
pict coolies gather- 
ing rice. Newfound- 
land shows you her 
(Continued on 
page 252) 








Project Instruction in Teacher 
Training for Home Economics Teachers 


Organized Under the Provisions of the 
California Plan for Vocational Education 


N 1924 the Bureau of Home-making 

Education initiated and promoted in 

the home economics department of 
San Jose State Teachers College the or- 
ganization of a child laboratory project 
and a parent laboratory project for the 
purpose of providing persons in training 
as teachers of home-making subjects with 
a better understanding of child life that 
they might be better equipped to handle 
subject matter dealing with child devel- 
opment in home-making courses for girls 
and for women. 

In connection with these projects a 
home management project was developed 
with student residence in the home-mak- 
ing apartment of the institution, under 
the direction of the vocational teacher- 
trainer. These projects have resulted in 
increased emphasis in child development 
and home management problems both in 
the technical and special education courses 
of the department. 

The activities of these projects have 
been definitely articulated with those of 
the departments of health, physical educa- 
tion, education, psychology, English, and 
kindergarten, respectively. Major build- 
ing and equipment improvements have 
been provided during the biennium. The 
sum of $2200 from the vocational educa- 
tion fund is applied to the support of this 
program. 

The work in child care and training in 
this institution is entirely on the project 
basis, carried on through the child labora- 
tory group of pre-school age children and 
by a group of the mothers of these chil- 
dren, .who..meet. .regularlyat the institu- 
tion, with a well-organized program pro- 
viding contacts for teachers in training as 
home-making teachers. 

Mrs. Margaret Coyle has been carrying 
the many responsibilities in this program 
and has done excellent work in bringing 
about a very splendid lot of cooperation 
with other departments. She has handled 
the group of children and the mothers’ 
group, has supervised the home-making 
teachers in training in the project activi- 
ties which they have carried, has given 
a part-time education course involving this 
type of work, and has carried on the 
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home management project requiring resi- 
dence in the institution apartment. The 
home management unit is also connected 
with the child care and training unit and 
with work of the group of mothers, so 
that family relationships, home manage- 
ment, and child care and training are 
being taught through the actual projects 
carried as examples of project teaching. 

There has been an average of twenty 
children enrolled in the laboratory group 
for the summer, winter, and spring quar- 
ters. There were fourteen boys and fif- 
teen girls enrolled during the year, rang- 
ing in age from sixteen months to four 
years and ten months. The average age 
was three years. The number of clock 
hours as an average which each child 
spent in the project, was two and three- 
quarter hours per day. 


OR the purpose of training in child 

development, those in training as home- 
making teachers had regular contact with 
these projects. Six students from the 
home-making group spent six hours 
weekly in the activities of the group dur- 
ing the fall quarter; nine served in the 
winter quarter, and nine in the spring for 
the same amount of time. From the kin- 
dergarten-primary department of the in- 
stitution, students who were majoring in 
kindergarten training took part in this 
project and carried all activities in the 
children’s group, with the exception of 
the responsibility for the nutrition needs; 
three participated in the winter quarter, 
and one in the spring quarter, securing 
training in practice teaching in providing 
plays and games for the group, and in 
observation of the group activities bearing 
relation to their department. 

From the physical education department 
the students worked with the group one- 
half hour daily from 11 to 11:30, observ- 
ing and assisting in the instruction of pos- 
ture and rhythm; also, they participated 
in orthopedic projects. They provided 
the pianist, and participated actively in 
the plays and games of the children as an 
educational project. 

The psychology department co-operated 
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Maude I. Murchie, 


Chief, Bureau of Home-making Education 
California State Department of Education 


with these projects; eight students from 
the psychology department giving tests to 
all children in the child laboratory group 
in the fall quarter; six in the winter quar- 
ter, and nine in the spring quarter. 

Curriculum classes in education partici- 
pated as a whole. An entire class in the 
winter quarter and one in the spring quar- 
ter observed all the activities of the 
group. These observations were used in 
the general curriculum classes of the in- 
stitution. 

The health department examined all 
children of the laboratory group. The 
doctors, school nurse, and instructors of 
that department carried on the work, the 
students observing and assisting in the 
project. 


LL the siudents preparing as home 
making teachers are scheduled for 
definite work in the child laboratory group 
before completing their training. They en- 
ter upon this training in their upper di- 
vision courses, and as late as possible, 
that they may have a suitable background 
for the work. Such courses as psychology, 
foods, clothing, nutrition, health, hygiene, 
first aid, usually are prerequisite courses. 
Five quarter units is the credit given 
to the work with the child laboratory 
group. This includes two units of lecture 
and discussion work to prepare for par- 
ticipation in the project and is given 
parallel with the laboratory work at a 
period removed from the laboratory hour. 
Twenty parents attended during the 
three quarters as the parent laboratory 
group. During the entire year twenty- 
nine different mothers were enrolled in 
this group. Each of the twenty-nine en- 
rolled had children enrolled in this labora- 
tory project. All of them had small chil- 
dren. Other persons are not enrolled in 
this group. 
In the beginning of the experiment, s‘u- 
dents in training in the institution as 
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home economics teachers met with the 
parent group, but this practice has been 
discontinued for a time, as it seemed that 
the mixed group did not promote free dis- 
cussion by the parents of the problems 
presented. However, these students con- 
tact this project and the problems of. the 
group are presented to them. Students 
who have children, however, may enroll, 
and do enroll in this parent group. Par- 
ents attending this laboratory work are 
given no college credit, but the special 
course organized for the group of persons 
in training as home-making teachers en- 
rolled in the work dealing with parent 
education, receives three quarter units 
credit. These parents in training do ob- 
servation work in the child laboratory 
group during their training. 

It is the opinion of the workers with 
these projects that the parents resented 
the intrusion of students when discussing 
their problems, since many of the students 
had had no maternal experience. This 
project is new and we are feeling our 
way. It may not be advisable to keep 
these two groups segregated, although 
much tact is demanded in handling a 
mixed group, since in life we are not kept 
in segregated groups. There is a very 
definite contribution that should be made 
to the group in developing a consciousness 
for the need of tolerance and mutual un- 
derstanding of problems common to par- 
ents and teachers. 


HE group work with the parents is 

supplemented with a very large number 
of personal conferences. A reception room, 
equipped for that purpose, has been ar- 
ranged by the institution and is housed 
in the home economics department. These 
conferences are arranged from ten to one 
during laboratory periods, other than the 
parent laboratory period, so that condi- 
tions are made to promote utmost confi- 
dence and privacy for any problems which 
parents may desire to present in this way. 
Such problems as have been presented for 
personal conference by various women are 
posture, corrective shoes, distended stom- 
ach, tight clothing, supplementary feed- 
ing, circumcision, tonsilectonomy, vaccina- 
tion, symptoms of infectious diseases, 
parent ‘ndulgences, family friction, finan- 
cial strain, choice of homes for child de- 
velopment, and so on. The instructors 
feel that many of these problems could 
not be handled entirely through class dis- 
cussion. 

That the project is making a definite 
contribution to the homes is shown by 
much evidence. Many children show a 
\ery obvious improvement in social ad- 
justment; there is an increased enthusi- 
ism on the part of the parents, and an 
cxpression of loyalty to the instructor and 
to the laboratory work. 
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As stated above, the child is given a 
very complete examination by a physician 
of the health department of the institu- 
tion, who is an outstanding child special- 
ist. The parent is present at the exami- 
nation and a record is kept of the findings. 
The parents have shown complete co- 
operation in the examinations and in fol- 
lowing up the instructions of the doctor. 
These findings in a non-personal way are 
used also for instructional purposes. 


MONG the several problems indicated 

by the psychology department for 
solution have been those of fear, repres- 
sion, carrying of responsibility, shyness, 
selfassurance, and so forth. As a result of 
the cooperation of parents with this 
group, many instances can be given of 
carry-over from such work into the lives 
of the children, and for better under- 
standing of children. One very shy child, 
through the cooperation of the parent 
with the workers, was able to overcome 
great shyness and become a real leader in 
nine months. Another child that was 
waited on to a considerable extent by the 
mother, had developed lack of confidence. 
The mother effected the new regime on 
the suggestion of the psychology depart- 
ment, which has been followed for one 
and one-half years, with the result that 
the child, who is now six years old, is in 
the second year of school and is carrying 
outstanding responsibilities. 

The students in training as home eco- 
nomics teachers, in addition to their 
actual participation in child management 
and in the child laboratory, have the child 
problems presented to them in lectures 
and discussions in their education courses, 
applied in their educational measurements, 
and emphasized in the technical courses. 

Interviews are provided for students 
with the parents, and with the psycholo- 
gist, and many check-up conferences are 
held relative to problems on which they 
are mutually working. 


HE children’s meals are served regu- 

larly by the students in training, who 
plan the menus, which are approved by 
the nutrition department of the home 
economics department. The menu is pre- 
pared by the students, who also care for 
the kitchen duties connected with the 
same. The duties in the child laboratory 
group are handled on a rotating schedule 
for the group of students receiving this 
training, and are under the supervision of 
the vocational teacher-trainer. 


The group of parents are brought in 
contact with child feeding situations 
through class discussion when meal plans 
are prepared and agreed upon, by outside 
readings, by observation of the children’s 
habits and attitudes regarding food, and 





by conferences. The principles of child 
feeding as carried on in the child labora- 
tory are presented to the group of persons 
in training as home economics teachers, 
enrolled in food and nutrition courses, 
applied in the cafeteria with the first six 
grades of the training school, and in the 
kindergarten of the demonstration school, 
and then applied in the children’s labora- 
tory. These groups studying food and 
nutrition approve the menus for the chil- 
dren’s lunch and make suggestions for 
the same. The menus are given weekly to 
the parents and to the students. 


TUDENTS enrolled in the clothing 

classes of the home economics depart- 
ment for training as teachers of home eco- 
nomics are brought in contact with this 
project, in that each home-making student 
has a child clothing project todevelop. The 
child used must be a laboratory child that 
presents a definite clothing problem. 
These problems involve choice of mate- 
rial, properties allowing for growth, laun- 
dering, facility of getting on and off, chil- 
dren’s choice, art principles involved, and 
skill in dressing and undressing is ob- 
served. After the students have had in 
their clothing course, instruction in chil- 
dren’s clothing, the clothing project with 
the children is undertaken. This type of 
correlation is to be further developed dur- 
ing the coming year. 

A sun porch, sand boxes, gardens, and 
a portable victrola have been provided for 
use in this project. Parents are encour- 
aged to observe the directed play of the 
children and also to extract a knowledge 
of play possibilities which can be carried 
on daily. The parents from time to time 
make reports of their interest in and 
their direction of the home play of their 
children, including games, learned through 
observation and direction through the 
project. i 

Many home-making students take the 
course in children’s literature, which was 
recommended several years ago as one of 
the requirements for the home-making 
credential. 

Mrs. Margaret Coyle, who has carried 
the responsibility for the teacher-training 
project at San Jose for the last two years, 
has been given a leave of absence for 
further study during 1930-31. Miss Eu- 
genia M. Provin has been selected as a 
substitute for Mrs. Coyle in this position. 
These projects in child care and parental 
education and the education course related 
to the same, were carried as a part of the 
summer session work of this institution 
during the summer of 1930. Miss Helen 
Mignon is Head of the Home Economics 
Department of the institution and gave 
much thought and effort in the develop- 


ment of these projects. 
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A Pre-Professional Course 


for Girls 


ELIEVING that it is the women, 

the homemakers, of the country 

who are the great force for culture 
and civilization, who have most to do 
with the type of individual a nation pro- 
duces, the Ethical Culture Society has de- 
veloped, in the Fieldston School, what is 
called “the Pre-Professional Course.” 
This course, which runs through the six 
forms corresponding to the junior and 
senior high school years and through the 
seventh and eighth forms of Junior Col- 
lege work, is designed to equip girls with 
a broad cultural background plus voca- 
tional guidance and the knowledge and 
standards for intelligent homemaking. 

The Fieldston School is progressive and 
modern in equipment and ideas. Housed 
in a truly lovely building with large 
grounds, in the outskirts of New York 
City, this coeducational school is noted 
for its intelligent application of modern 
pedagogical theories. The students are 
encouraged to develop whatever talents 
they may possess, and are trained to do 
independent work in classes as well as in 
the many outside activities provided 
them. 

The home economics department is or- 
ganized along these lines and the work is 
done in close cooperation with other de- 
partments in the school, notably the art 
and manual training departments. The 
project method is used in the classes, and 
every opportunity is given in the way of 
field trips and contacts with museums, 
stores, and people engaged in the lines 
they are considering. 
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In the first form, or seventh grade, 
there is offered a one-semester elective 
course in home economics, which is given 
over to the study of textiles. In the sec- 
ond form, time is given to hygiene of 
clothing. The next year, the home eco- 
nomics work is really a correlated course 
in which the girls work with the art de- 
partment and the shop in a project on 
home decoration. 

In the fourth form, attention is focused 
on child development and its implica- 
tions to social living. The “little school” 
for preschool children gives opportunity 
tor observation and work with small chil- 
dren. There are also excursions to social 
agencies, and class discussion. Each stu- 
dent selects and works out some individual 
problem. It is at this stage that the girls 
begin work in biology, taking some work, 
many of them, either during this year or 


ihe next. 
In the fifth form, the subject is nu- 
trition and its effects on the individual 

















PRACTICAL HOME 


By 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


and on society. They study the relation 
of nutrition to health, plan diets, and 
apply dietary laws to a specific problem 
of lunches for the preschool children. 
They plan, prepare, and serve lunches for 
thirteen children and four adults for 
three dollars a day, the food to be prop- 
erly balanced and attractive. The history 
of nutrition is sketched and the body is 
studied as a working machine. In this 
year, excursions are made to health 
clinics, other nursery schools, etcetera. 

In the sixth form, vocational work is 
brought to the fore, and the students con- 
sider opportunities open to women, the 
history of women and their contributions 
to civilization, and the correlation of out- 
side activities and home life. It is inter- 
esting to note that this work, which is 
elective, can be combined with other 
courses in such a way as to satisfy all 
college entrance requirements. 

In the seventh form, or the first year 
of college-grade work, the pre-profes- 
sional student studies the family as a 
social unit—its history, its functions, and 
what it should ideally furnish to its mem- 
bers. . The place in the home of literature, 
art, and the sciences is considered, and 
social changes which are affecting the 
home are studied with the object of de- 
veloping in the girl broad-mindedness and 
insight. Here again vocational opportuni- 
ties are stressed. In the eighth form, the 
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scientific aspects of home management are 
to be considered. 

A better idea of just what work is 
teing done in this school can be had from 
a description of typical projects under- 
taken by the students. The third form 
girls, fourteen or fifteen years old, who 
were taking the home economics course, 
did, this year, a very interesting piece of 
work, under the guidance of Miss Helen 
Kay, head of the department, and Mr. 
Victor D’Amico, who is head of the boys’ 
shop. There is, in the Fieldston School, 
a large room which belongs to the girls 
for any recreational use they may find for 
it. This club room was in need of fur- 
nishing, and the class selected that as their 
group project. They secured the cooper- 
ation of the art department and of the 
boys taking manual training, and together 
surveyed the room and decided what 
should be done about it, with only the 
most general supervision from the teach- 
ers concerned. The girls agreed to take 
care of curtains, rugs, upholstery fabrics, 
and incidental decoration, and the boys 
to construct the furniture. 

The furniture was planned along mod- 
ernistic lines, and the girls proceeded to 
arrange a color scheme in warm tones. 
Each girl worked out a design of modified 
modernistic type for the curtains and for 


On the opposite page are three wooden 
angels carved by Silesian mountain people 
and imported from Germany. Note the 
designs painted on the costumes, also the 
really lovely lines of the figures. 


Above are some nineteenth century 
English toys which will furnish completely 
a miniature bedroom, very much of the 
Period. The dolls, too, are faithful replicas 
of the people of the day, though they are 
a bit tall! 


All the illustrations on these pages 
come from the Newark Museum, Newark, 
ew Jersey, where Miss Kay’s pupils found 
toys for their exhibit. This museum has 
a large collection of toys of all kinds 
which can be borrowed for educational 
Purposes, 
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Above is a group of English toys representing a barnyard. 





These toy 


animals are all in correct proportion to one another—an unusual feature 
which adds to their educational value. 


the two large rugs which the class de- 
Then the class 
chose the designs it liked best and dyed 
the curtains, the block for which was 


cided would be necessary. 


made by the two girls originating the de- 
sign. Material for upholstering the daven- 
port which the boys were making was also 
dyed. The small design for the rug was 
marked off in squares corresponding to 


the larger squares of the plain, neutral- 





colored rugs purchased for the room, and 
the girls sprayed the color on the rugs 


after marking off the patterns. This 
work they did themselves, entirely with- 
out help. Miss Kay had the courage to 
let them start, on one rug, a design which 
left too much untouched and the 
girls as they worked saw this error and 
corrected it by changing the design. 

In art classes, some of the girls made 


area, 


vases and incidental decorations, and 
decorative pictures and posters for wall 
decoration are always available in this 


school, where many of the pupils have real 
talent and interest in art work. 

The boys, for their part, all made de- 
signs for a davenport, two large chairs, 


tables, and a small chair, and the winning 
designs were chosen by both classes, as 
with the girls’ designs. Then the whole 
class worked on the furniture, both mak- 
One of 


made, also, wrought iron curtain poles. 


ing and finishing it. the boys 
As the room is a large one, and part 
the to 
projects, part of the work had to be left 


of time was devoted individual 


for the next class. Everything that these 
classes started has been completed, of 
course, but the room still needs furniture, 
end the work is a legacy to the next third 
form class. 

The fourth form girls who are taking 
the pre-professional course were working 
with children, and when the class voted 
on projects, one group took clothing and 
another toys. 


group work and individual work, culmi- 


In both groups, there were 


nating in individual reports on some phase 
of the subject. 

The toy project was very interesting. 
The girls examined the toys used in the 
Little School the of the 
children to them; they read articles and 


and reactions 
Looks on the subject, and went to several 
toy stores and to the Child Study Asso- 
Then the 


planned an exhibit, and were loaned toys 


ciation exhibit of toys class 


by the stores they had visited. They also 
obtained, from the Newark Museum, ex 
amples of historic toys of other nations 
This exhibit proved ot 
to the 
especially the boys, many of 


and other times 


special interest school at large, 
whom d 
veloped ambitions to make reproductions 


of some of the old, rare, toys 

In this group, as well as in the other, 
each girl wrote up a report, illustrating 
children, 
Many 
of these papers were very detailed, and 
with both 
the girls 
Several of them contained material on the 


desirable toys for pre-school 


with reasons for their desirability. 


illustrated 
sketches 


were carefully pic 


tures and made by 


history and evolution of toys, most of 


(Continued on page 252) 
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HEN a District School was es- 

tablished at Lumberport, West 

Virginia, the need of a cafe- 
teria for student use was at once apparent. 
The Board of Education carefully sur- 
veyed the situation and, faced by the usual 
lack of school funds, despaired of accom- 
plishing such a move, however_necessary. 
It remained to Mrs. Grace Harbert, head 
of the Home Economics Department, to 
solve the problem. 

A few years before, teaching in another 
school, she had experimented with a cafe- 
teria plan which she later inaugurated and 
perfected in the Lumberport School. This 
plan she calls her Co-operative Cafeteria 
Plan, since its success depends on the co- 
operation of the students and teachers. 

The new High School building in Lum- 
berport is ideal for carrying out such a 
scheme as the kitchen is large and well 
equipped and immediately joins the room 
used for sewing instruction. Thus the 
latter room serves as a dining room dur- 
ing the lunch hour. 

No extra equipment was purchased for 
the cafeteria except the usual cutlery, in- 
expensive china, et cetera, and a stove 
slightly larger than would ordinarily be 
used in carrying on the usual classes in 
‘cooking. 

With this equipment and the assistance 
of her pupils in the sewing and cooking 
courses, Mrs. Harbert serves approxi- 
mately seventy lunches each day during 
the school year at a low cost and an un- 
believably small expenditure of time and 
effort. 

She divides these hundred and sixty odd 
students into groups of three pupils each. 
Each group is comprised of two upper 
classmen and one girl chosen from either 
the freshman or sophomore class. This 
‘group serves three times during the school 
year with members of other groups or 
aids selected from the members of the 
home economics classes whose study halls 
fall at the ten o’clock or eleven o’clock 
periods. The names of these available 
helpers as well as the names of the super- 
vising groups are posted on the bulletin 
board together with the date when their 
services will be required. 

As soon as the supervising group sees 
its names posted, a meeting is held, and 
each member offers suggestions concern- 
ing a tentative menu to be used at the 
luncheon for which they are responsible. 
Several menus are planned and submitted 
to Mrs. Harbert at noon on the day pre- 
ceding their luncheon, since this group 
assists with the dishwashing on that day, 
thus giving Mrs. Harbert an opportunity 
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to confer with them. Together they go 
over the submitted menus and finally de- 
cide on one which meets the approval of 
all. Any food which demands over night 
preparation is either cooked during the 
afternoon classes, or at one of the girl’s 
homes under the supervision of all three. 
Vegétables, fresh fruits, meats, et cetera, 
are purchased by the group under Mrs. 
Harbert’s supervision after school hours, 
careful attention being given to selecting 
their purchases with an eye to value. The 
staples, which are bought wholesale, are 
considered in the total cost of the meal, 
of which an estimate is submitted with 
the menu, 

In the cooking classes which she con- 
ducts during the afternoon periods. Mrs. 
Harbert lays the foundation for these 
submitted menus. Each pupil is intensely 
interested in food values, combinations, 
and costs because she knows that three 
times each year she will be held responsi- 
ble for an entire meal. And this meal 
must not only be well cooked, but it must 
be attractive, well balanced, nutritious, and 
comparatively inexpensive. In this way 
she has immediate use for her acquired 
knowledge. 

Since many of the pupils of the school 
come from families where the cooking 
and planning of meals for a large number 
of persons is a necessity, this experience 
in cooking and serving a luncheon to 
sixty, seventy, eighty, or even one hun- 
dred has a practical value far above the 
preparing of small amounts of food as 
usual in the formal cooking classes. 

The actual cooking and serving of the 
meal proceeds as follows: At ten o'clock 
of the morning of their luncheon, the 
three girls comprising the group of super- 
visors are excused from classes. (As this 
occurs for each girl but three times a 
year, the loss of class instruction is small.) 
The group comes to the cooking room 
and goes carefully over the menu, check- 
ing the needed supplies and estimating the 
number of aids they think necessary for 
preparing and serving the meal. The 
number of aids selected depends on the 
amount of time necessary for preparing 
the meal and the labor required in its 
preparation. These additional helpers are 
chosen from the posted lists of available 
Home Economics students in study hall. 
Foods are then prepared—as potatoes 
peeled, et cetera—and the actual cooking 
begun. Salads and desserts are made and 
individual servings arranged on tables be- 
side the sewing room door. 

Mrs. Harbert has arranged her classes 
so that she is available at all times should 
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her advice be needed. She conducts her 
sewing classes in the morning, giving the 
first period—from nine until ten—to the 
beginners; the more- advanced. pupils -re- 
ceive instruction during the next period, 
while the senior students usurp the eleven 
until twelve o’clock period, when Mrs. 
Harbert’s services are most likely to be 
needed in the kitchen. Very often one of 
the most advanced pupils is placed in 
charge of this last class for part of the 
period, especially if the group serving 
luncheon is inexperienced or occupied 
with cooking some dish rather unfamiliar 
to the usual routine. 

At a few minutes before twelve the en- 
tire meal is ready to serve. Since two 
members of the groups as well as many of 
the aiding pupils have had previous ex- 
perience, there is little confusion and sel- 
dom any delay. To simplify the service, 
the meat dishes, soup, cocoa, et cetera, are 
served directly from the utensils in which 
they were cooked. However, each article 
of food is attractively served and gar- 
nished, each group vieing with the others 
in producing attractive meals. 

The teachers who lunch at the cafe- 
teria and the pupils are all willing to enter 
into the spirit of cooperation and each 
tries to be on time, cause no confusion 
or extra work, assisting in the service 
whenever possible, to eat leisurely but with 
no dawdling, to carry out his or her soiled 
dishes, and to deposit discarded paper 
napkins in a convenient waste basket. 
This helpfulness makes possible the 
speedy washing of dishes and cleaning the 
kitchen. 

The menus are kept simple. They are 
changed each day with the exception of 
vegetable soup which is served daily. The 
choice of foods is usually limited to one 
kind of meat, potatoes, two green vege- 
tables, two salads, two or three desserts 
and cocoa. With a menu of this kind 
there is little waste so that the cost is 
kept low. Mrs. Harbert balances her 
books at the end of each week. The meals 
are planned and estimated so that no 
deficit occurs. For example—if Wednes- 
day’s creamed chicken exceeded the meat 
allowance, Thursday’s main dish will be 
macaroni with cheese, while Friday's 
lunch will feature shepherd’s pie. 

Since there is no overhead, only the 
actual cost of the foodstuffs figures in the 
nutritious and delicious meals that are 

(Continued on page 250) 

















The twenty-fourth annual. meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion gathered together some 1700 teachers 
and supervisors of home economics, mem- 
bers of student clubs, and others inter- 
ested in home economics education. We 
understand that the registration was a 
record one for the Association. The 
weather man was kinder than he was at 
the meeting last year in Denver, and gen- 
erally pleasant weather prevailed—sunny 
and not too warm. The very efficient ef- 
forts of the Michigan Home Economics 
Association and its entertainment com- 
mittee, coupled with the fine weather, 
made it possible for everyone to have a 
wonderful time. One of the nicest and 
most worthwhile things about such meet- 
ings is the chance of picking up old 
friendships, meeting new people, and ex- 
changing, informally, ideas on all sorts of 
topics. From all accounts and from gen- 
eral observation we should say that the 
Detroit meeting was a huge success in 
that respect alone. 


“The role of the home in individual and 
family development” was the theme 
adopted for the convention, and of course 
the whole program was planned around it. 
Group meetings were devoted each to 
their particular phase in developing this. 
It is not our purpose to attempt to give 
any kind of a report of how this was 
done, except to say that the whole pro- 
gram was well planned and exceedingly 
interesting—our regret is that so much 
material was offered that it was impos- 
sible for one person to take advantage of 
it or to be in three places at once! 


Throughout the meeting the topics of 
child development and parent education 
seemed much emphasized, and speakers 
brought out the point that home economics 
can make its best contribution to parent 
education through a program of coopera- 
tive activities. The subject matter of 
most home economics programs—in fact 
of all—has a direct relation to this prob- 
lem of parent education since in its pres- 
ent form it deals directly with the prob- 
lems of the home. Child care and devel- 
opment, psychology, nutrition, health, fam- 
ily relationships—all these have their place 
in home economics and also in a parent 
education program. It is one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the present day home 
conomics teacher to develop attitudes 
or good family relationships in the mind 
f the student and to train her—and him 

for parenthood. A cooperative program 
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Meetings and Convention Notes 


is certainly indicated, and it is hoped that 
a strong working one will be developed. 

The importance of, and the necessity 
for, developing personality traits of the 
right kind was brought out by one speaker, 
and the need emphasized of providing 
young people with the right techniques for 
meeting the demands of social, physical, 
and emotional life. 


Elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation in home economics should have as 
its principal aim the education of the 
child for home living. 

The home economics teacher should be 
able to wield an influence in the com- 
munity that will insure a child the same 
excellent type of environment that is the 
ideal for the home. 


In the Family Relationships department 
meeting, education for family living was 
urged as part of-the training for every 
boy as well as every girl. In addition to 
courses in homemaking, the entire school 
program should be so planned that all 
parts of it contribute to education for 
family living. 





There is a very interesting course in 
practical child psychology being given at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, under 
the title of Personality Development. 
This appears to be one part of a well 
worked out program for teacher training 
in parent education courses. Those of 
you who have been faced with the prob- 
lem of planning some sort of a program 
in this subject will appreciate this note. 

Miss Alice Wallin of the Highland 
Fark School, Detroit, presented the re- 
port of the committee on Child Develop- 
ment in elementary, secondary, and junior 
senior high schools. The study was based 
on a series of three types of question- 
naires, one of which was sent out to 545 
teachers of child care, another to 44 state 
and city supervisors, and a third type to 
88 teacher trainers. Usable returns from 
93 teachers of child care, 16 state and city 
supervisors and 88 teacher trainers showed 
that child care courses are taught in 40 
states and in Hawaii. The questionnaires 
are too long to be given here, but those 
interested may possibly be able to secure 
copies of the report from Hazel Roach, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


A splendid example of a cooperative 
program between home economics classes 





and a nursery school. group was given by 
Lulu Covel, Monroe Junior-Senior High 
School, Rochester, New York. This is 
worked out on a volunteer basis, the stu- 
dents preparing food for the nursery 
school children. The problem is one of 
preparing food that will appeal to the 
child and furnish appropriate nourish- 
ment. Menus are worked out with the 
aid of the nursery school director. Each 
day two of the students visit the nursery 
school and report their observations to 
the rest of the class, thus stimulating and 
sustaining interest in the work. 


The importance of training for family 
life was stressed by Professor William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale. Speaking on the 
subject, “Family the Foundation,” he said 
in part: “The strength of our schools and 
colleges must be based on preparation for 
good family life. It is more important 
to turn out good fathers and mothers, 
good brothers and sisters, good sons and 
daughters, than to turn out machines. 
The whole security of modern society de- 
pends upon family life. If you will look 
back in history you will find that every 
civilization that fell went down because 
family life lost its integrity... . The 
human family—husband and wife, parents 
and children, existed long before there 
was any religion or church on earth. But 
its importance, its significance, and its 
supremacy in society are all immensely 
emphasized by the Christian religion. To 
be united by love and to form a family 
under one roof is the extreme of the 
divine element in human life.” 


The Home Economics in Business Sec- 
tion brought out the important part home 
economists have played in bringing food 
advertising to its present high level of 
scientific accuracy. 


F. G. Agnew, secretary of the American 
Standards Association, urged home econo- 
mists to campaign for a standardization 
program that would require products of 
all types, from can openers to textiles, to 
come up to certain national specifications 


Atlanta, Georgia, was selected as the 
meeting place for next year’s convention. 
Frances Swain, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Chicago, is president of the asso- 
ciation for another year; Henrietta Cal- 
vin, Philadelphia, councillor-at-large ; 
Marie Dye, Michigan State Agricultural 
College, secretary, and Margaret Ed- 


wards, vice-president 
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Notes of Interest 


United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces the following-named 
open competitive examinations: Associate 
Supervisor (Home Economics) ; Home 
Extension Agent. 


Applications must be on file with~ the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than August 14, 
1931. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in 
the Indian Service. 

The entrance salary for associate super- 
visor (home economics) is $3,200 a year, 
and for home extension agent it is $2,600 
a year. 

Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, experi- 


ence, and fitness. 


Applicants must have been graduated 
with a bachelor’s degree from a college 
or university of recognized standing, 
majoring in home economics. As a pre- 
requisite for the position of associate 
supervisor (home economics), the subject 
of home economics must have been 
studied from the teaching point of view. 
Certain specified experience is also re- 
quired. 

Full information may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board of Examiners at the post 
office or customhouse in any city or from 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


New Educational Film 


“Food Makes a -Difference” is the title 
of another new film which is sponsored 
by the Bureau of Home Economics pre- 
senting nutrition facts by home-economics 
specialists illustrated by a succession of 
children—children who are thin and un- 
dernourished, with stooping backs and 
winged shoulder blades, and children who 
are fine and healthy, bright eyed, laugh- 
ing, sturdy, well nourished, with straight 
backs and legs. 


Copies of any of these films may be 
borrowed, without charge, other than the 
cost of transportation, by applying for 
bookings to the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Aiding the Young Unemployed, 
Germany 


Attendance at a trade school is made 
compulsory for the unemployed under 
eighteen years of age in Berlin and other 
cities of Germany, according to a wel- 
fare magazine published in Vienna. The 
program includes courses in manual train- 
ing, typing, stenography, domestic science, 
general educational subjects, and classes 
in gymnastics and hygiene. Books and 
school materials are free. Some cities 
have arranged to send unemployed young 
persons to the country, particularly those 
who are not well. Young girls out of 
work are being employed as assistants 
in municipal kindergartens, nurseries, and 
hospitals. For sewing classes, at which 
attendance is compulsory, machines, ma- 
terials, and lunches are supplied free. 
Training in gardening and truck farm- 
ing is given in some cities; the municipali- 
ties furnish the tools, materials, and work 
clothes —U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Cost of Education for the 
City Child 

Sixty cents, tie price of a pound of 
candy or a single golf ball, buys one 
day’s education for a child in the average 
city public school. 

This fact is disclosed by the figures 
presented in “Per Capita Costs in City 
Schools,” a biennial study prepared by 
the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Statistics from a_repre- 
sentative group of American cities show 
that the total average annual cost per 
child for teachers’ services for nine 
months, for heat, janitor service, and, in 
most instances, school supplies, books 
and library facilities, is $108.87. 

Since instruction costs, which include 
teachers’ salaries, books, and the library, 
make up three-fourths of total school 
costs, the city child gets the service of 
trained teachers and useful textbooks for 
approximately forty-seven cents per day. 


Film Strip Prices 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently announced that there 
will be no change in the price of film strips 
for the fiscal year—1931-32. Until June 
1932 prices will range from 35 to 71 cents 
per strip, depending on the number of 
illustrations in the series. The majority 
will sell for 35 and 44 cents each. Film 
strips are available on a number of sub- 
jects including home economics. Lecture 
notes are provided with each film strip 
purchased. Those of interest to home 
economics classes are as follows: 





Number Name Cost 
174. Milk in the Home (42 frames)...... «35 
190 Food Makes a Difference (60 frames) .44 
212 Be Your Own Best Exhibit (52 

fraMes) 2... .seseessccccencseces 44 


238 Come into the Kitchen (56 frames) .44 

252 Good Posture for Health and Beauty 
Among Women and Girls (54 
EES alls EP ERE AER a SP ae 44 

258 Fitting Dresses and Blouses (35 
FC NP Fer one ere ee 35 


259 The Home Demonstration Agent 
Friend to Farm Women (38 

: frames) weet e ect cece eee sseceees Bh 

A list of available film strips and in- 


structions on how to purchase them may 
be obtained by writing to the office of 
Cooperative Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Persian Red Lion and Sun 

The Persian Red Lion and Sun (a Na- 
tional society like the American Red 
Cross) has decided to include child-wel- 
fare work in its program in an effort to 
combat Persia’s extremely high infant 
mortality rate. According to the Infor- 
mation Bulletin of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, the Persian organization 
proposes to establish a children’s hospital 
which will offer to physicians practical 
training in the treatment of children’s 
diseases. It also plans to train nurses 
for assisting mothers in their homes and 
to establish classes for mothers conducted 
by women physicians who are specialists 
in child care —U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


No Wash Ticket, No Lunch 


A report from Beaumont, Tex., tells 
how the students of a junior high school 
in that city have developed a plan for 
assuring clean hands for lunch. Monitors 
preside at the wash basins to see that 
soap is used. Others hand a paper towel 
to each washer, who then receives from 
still another monitor a ticket—the color 
is changed daily—without which no one is 
permitted to enter the lunch room. No 
doubt this regime would have been re- 
sented by the pupils if it had been forced 
upon them by the school authorities, but 
it is their own scheme, and they do their 
own supervising.--U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


Day Nursery Course 

The Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity has announced for the winter of 
1931-32 a course of study for persons in 
charge of day nurseries. The course will 
cover questions uf administration as well 
as discussion of the place of the day 
nursery in social welfare and its responsi- 
bility for a correlated program of child 
care and guidance in the nursery and the 
home.—U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited 
by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
Lete Hampson. Little, Brown, Boston. 

1930. 

Emily Dickinson is a figure of great 
interest to home economists as a woman 
as well as a writer. Born and brought 
up in Amherst, Massachusetts, and edu- 
cated at Mount Holyoke, which was at 
that time a Young Ladies’ Seminary, she 
represents the best of American back- 
ground and culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her life was spent mostly in Am- 
herst and in her father’s house, from 
which she ventured less and less as the 
years passed until her last years were 
spent largely in her own room and en- 
tirely within her father’s grounds, 

Her poems are among the greatest ever 
written by an American author, man or 
woman, and in many ways foreshadow 
the work of later writers. They are 
mostly small, delicate things, with grace 
and precision as well as depth of feeling. 
Emily Dickinson was not given to follow- 
ing a set poetic form—she wrote, not for 
publication, but for her own expression, 
and her poems reflect a thought, a mood, 
or a scene or incident that appealed to 
her. There is humor and irony and suf- 
fering in them, but there are many re- 
flections of the quiet, gentle life she led— 
poems about her flowers, her dog, her 
home—the sound of a train or a woman’s 
dress, or of the footfall of a dog on the 
village street at night. There are count- 
less poems on nature, all of them lovely— 
there are many on love, on life, on time 
and death and eternity. Some of them are 
abstruse but all of them are interesting 
and many of them will put in perfect 
phrases thoughts that have hovered on the 
edge of your mind. 

It is not a book to miss—it is a book, 
most certainly, to own to read and reread 
and dip into on occasion, and in this cen- 
tenary edition (she was born in 1830) are 
collected all her published poems. 


M. E. B. 


American Standards and Planes of Liv- 
ing, Readings in the Social Economics of 
Consumption. Edited by Thomas D. Eliot. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1931. $5.00. 

In the introduction to this work the 
editor explains that “the selection of 
teaching materials here offered has been 
compiled with the needs of home econo- 
mists and social workers in mind, as well 
as those of classes on general social 
economy, applied sociology, labor prob- 
lems, and the economics of consumption.” 
The book would be used, in some eco- 
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nomics work, as a reference or as a sup- 
plementary text, and as such should be 
very valuable. 

Professor Eliot has collected here writ- 
ings of well-known men and women un- 
der such general divisions as “The gen- 
eral significance of standards of living,” 
“actual planes and standards of living 
illustrated,” “home economics and_ the 
standards of living,” “family budgets in 
relation to standards of living,” 
praisal of luxuries,” and “the mainte- 
nance and defense of community standards 


“the ap- 


of living.” The readings are wide in 
scope and Mr. Elliott gives various views 
on the same question. Many of the articles 
are valuable in themselves, and not readi- 
ly accessible. 

Each reading is prefaced by an intro- 
duction and ended with pertinent ques- 
tions and problems. There are additional 
references and an index. —E.B. 

A Basis for Building a Course in Eco- 
nomics of the Home, by Frances Howe 
Leighton, Ph.D Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1931. $1.50. 

This volume represents Miss Leighton’s 
careful study of seventy-five families liv- 
ing in Manhattan, consisting of father, 
mother, and from two to four children 
of fourteen years or less. All the home- 
makers in these families were born in 
this country, the occupations of the fath- 
ers are in the professional, commercial, 
and industrial classes, and at least one 
parent attended college or graduated from 
high school. The families were divided 
into three equal groups in income levels, 
there being one level of $900-$1600, one of 
$1600-$2300, and one of $2300-$3000. All 
these families were interviewed and the 
tabulated information thus obtained is 
given. 

The value of such a study to home 
economists, whether in planning a course 
in home manageinent or as a guide in mak- 
ing for similar, probably less ambitious 
studies in their own communities with 
such an end in view, is obvious. Miss 
Leighton acquired data on such subjects 
as just where intormation is most neces- 
sary, what problems should be discussed, 
what points emphasized, to make the girl 
an intelligent homemaker under such con- 
ditions—which are probably similar to 
those the majority of the pupils in New 
York public schools wil meet later in life 
and not very different from those facing 
most girls in every large city. 

There is no index or bibliography. 


—M.E. B. 





Fabrics and Dress, by Lucy Rathbone 
and Elizabeth Tarpley. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 1931. $1.60. 


Both Miss Rathbone and Miss Tarpley 
are Adjunct Protessors of Home Eco- 
nomics in the University of Texas and 
they have planned this book for use in 
high schools and the last two years of 
junior high schools. It is organized on 
the unit basis buc the units do not neces- 
sarily follow consecutively. 

Most of the buok is deyoted to the de- 
sign and selection of clothing, covering 
grooming, budgeting, color, fashion, and 
sense in clothes as well as wise buying 
There is, in addition, a comprehensive 
discussion of fabrics and the technique of 
sewing, with instructions for making un- 
derwear and dresses and for mending and 
making over garments. The book closes 
with a unit on household fabrics. 

There are suggested problems and ref- 
erences with most chapters, additional ret 
erences for teachers, and an index. 


—M. E. B. 


Slip Covers. Leaflet No. 76, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In this useful leaflet, Bess M. Viemont, 
assistant specialist in Textiles in the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, gives comple te 
instructions in the making of slip covers 
and discusses the various types on mate- 
rials that may be used. The problems of 
correct measurements and fitting are dealt 
with clearly and the leaflet should be a 
valuable one for home economics classes 
as well as home use. It may be ordered 
from the Supt. of Documents, Washing 
ton, D. C., for 5 cents a copy. State the 
number and name of the leaflet when 
ordering. 


Handwashing in Schools 

This is a report of a study made by 
Cleanliness Institute of 145 schools in 15 
states—schools selected as representative 
of the various kinds throughout the coun 
try. The study was supplemented by an 
intensive study of the various types ot 
handwashing equipment in actual use. The 
report contains interesting material, such 
as for example that of the 145 schools 
studied 11% provided no soap in the 
schools and 31% provided it for special 
groups only. 13% made no provision for 
towels or any drying equipment. Prac 
tically all schools had water for hand- 
washing. About one out of every three 
schools had water, soap and drying equip 
ment. 

(More pamphlets on page 251) 
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Shall it Be a Home or a Career? 


By Elaine Dalbon 


Note: 


This little story is the work of a sopho- 
more student in the Viola High School, 
Wichita, Kansas, who wrote it as a term 
theme, selecting her own topic from a 
list furnished by the teacher, Ruth Gillett. 
We are publishing it for its interest as a 
student paper—and because we delighted 
in the naive expressive of its viewpoint. 
We also hope that it will inspire papers 
students. 


from other 


HALL it be a home or a career? Like 
every other question, this one has 
It is a broad question and 
takes lots of careful thought and study. 
For this reason I think every girl should 
start to think about it while she is young. 


two sides. 


The definition of a career given in the 
dictionary is: A career is a calling or an 
occupation. A home is (not going into 
detail) the dwelling place of a man and 
his family. 

My idea of a woman with a career is 
hard to express. Say, for example, she 
is the head of a business firm. She spends 
the time in her office with time out for 
lunch. At four or five o’clock she gets in 
her car and drives home. “Home,” to her, 
is an apartment, and 
She has earned it 
herself and has no one to thank for it, 
or share it with. Every thing is always 
in its proper place and always spick and 
span. It doesn’t have the “lived in” at- 
mosphere. She eats there, sleeps there, 
calls it “home.” But wouldn’t she 
enjoy it more if there were loved ones, a 
husband and children, there with her, for 


richly furnished 


managed by servants. 


and 


her to care for, and if it was disorderly 
with books and toys once in a while? I’m 
sure I would, and I think she would. 

The same with an actress or a novelist. 
They are always busy, but they don’t 
really take care of someone and build a 
real home for them. 

Perhaps you have already guessed my 
side of the question, but any way I will 
go on and describe the “Woman of the 
Home.” 

Her home is her palace and she is un- 
consciously the ruler. She has built it 
for her husband and her children. It has 
grown as quietly as a flower grows, and 
she has watered, trained and tended it. 
Each dollar was doubled in expending. 

Her home is hospitable because her 
heart is large. She started building when 
she was in her ’teens and did not finish 
until she lay down to her last rest. She 
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has made it a place for her husband to 
come when he is weary. It’s like a harbor 
from the world. He is allowed to bring 
his friends there and they enjoy it. Then 
for the children it is a real home. They 
work, play, study, and entertain there. 
In short her home is “lived in.” 

She enjoys music, but the music she 
enjoys most is the lullaby she sings to 
her baby. She enjoys literature, but the 
stories she likes best are those which she 
reads to her children. She enjoys no 
society as much as that of her children. 
The ball room cannot compete with the 
nursery. She enjoys the kiddies frolic 
more than any dance. 

She governs with absolute justice. All 
punishment in her monarchy is meant to 
reform. 

She always keeps her word and the 
learn that 
good as her bond. 

She welcomes opportunity 
ture for her children. If she is worried 
because she is afraid they will get hurt 
playing football, she hides it from them. 
She enters into their life whether it is 
athletic sports, tea parties, or block build- 
ing. 
do and to dare. 

She loves her children but at the same 
time wants them to live their own lives. 
When her son marries she does not weep, 
but smiles and says, “I have not lost a 


children mother’s word is as 


for adven- 


Her own courage inspire them to 


son, but I have gained a daughter.” The 
newly gained sons and find 
room in her heart beside her own children. 
Quoting the Bible: “Her children rise up 
and call her blessed ——” 

As a housekeeper, she has a passion for 
cleanliness. The definition of dirt as “mis- 
placed matter,’ does not make her hate it 
less. To be frank, she believes that God- 
liness is next to cleanliness. Her rooms 
do .not always look as spic and span as 
her neighbors’ and she scolds herself for 
not being a good housekeeper. The truth 
is she is a better home maker. If she does 
not have the reputation among women as 
being a model housekeeper, she has the 
reputation among men of having a model 
home. Her husband or her boys do not 
go to the clubs or other homes to seek 
liberty; her home is as free as the club. 
When she finds it difficult to keep both 
liberty and law, she prefers liberty. 


daughters 


When the children from the city come 
to visit her country home and ask if they 
may play on the grass, she says, “of 
course.” If an older visitor asks if it isn’t 
hard on the lawn she answers with a smile, 
“Yes, but its good for the children.” She 


would rather have her fine books ruined 
in teaching a child to use them than to 
injure the child by refusing the book. 
She has no use for chairs that cannot be 
sat in, or a piano that cannot be played, 
or a room that cannot be lived in. 

She is more interested in the Y. W. 
C. A., homes for the blind or crippled, 
or working girl’s clubs than she is in 
bridge. 

Even when she is “grandma” hers is 
not faded glory. She was never more 
delicate or dainty in her life. She wants 
her husband and her children to see her at 
her best. She believes the beauty of old 
people is their gray hair. Her own white 
head is like a crown of glory. 

It has taken thought, time, and study 
to build this home. She has given her 
whole life to it. When she goes on to 
meet her Master she has not left us alone, 
but to strengthen us, she has left Faith 
to see, Hope to anticipate, and Love to 
see. We understand that hers was not 
death, but Victory. 

Yes, I think that is the way I want to 
be remembered. If I keep my present 
viewpoint, the answer to my question will 
be “a home.” The following poem almost 
expresses my thoughts even though I have 
many ambitions 


Prayer For A Little Home 
“God send us a little home 
To come back to when we roam, 


Low walls and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles, 


Red firelite and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs; 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books, 


One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all. 


God send us a little ground, 
Tall trees standing round, 


Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, thy stars, Oh God!” 


—(Anonymous ) 
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A School Program for Child 
Health 


HE following health program for 

schools has been developed by the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection: 

(1) A sanitary and healthful school 
plant located, constructed, equipped, and 
operated according to scientific health 
principles. 

(2) A health examination or inspec- 
tion once a year for every child and a 
dental inspection twice a year, if possible. 
The health examination should include 
consideration of mental, emotional, and 
social, as well as physical health. 

(3) Foilow-up health service by school 
or district nurse or by visiting teachers, 
to advise the home regarding the defects 
discovered in examination and inspection 
and their correction by family physician, 
health authorities, clinic, hospital, or other 
social agency. The correction of health 
defects should include immunization when 
needed against diphtheria and smallpox. 

(4) A daily health inspection of each 
pupil conducted by teachers with the co- 
operation of school nurse and physician, 
to discover and to exclude from school 
those children showing signs of health 
disturbances such as coughing, sneezing, 
or nose, headache, 
Re-admission 


running eyes, ears, 
earache, or skin eruption. 
after exclusion should be on the advice 
of a physician or nurse and only after 
convalescence of the pupil is complete. 
(5) Healthful 


and materials of instruction, in arrange- 


procedures in methods 
ment of programs, in length of school 
tests, in ar- 
of recesses, 


day, in examinations and 


rangement and supervision 
in requirements of home study, in fre- 
Mental 
hygiene expressed in provision for a suit- 
able task for every child, the adjustment 
of tasks to the sequence of the stages of 


quency and length of vacations. 


individual development, preventive dis- 
respect for 
each pupil, and study and understanding 
of each from the genetic point of view. 

(6) Adequate health education. Edu- 
sound instruction in health 
should be given to the child each day 
from kindergarten thru high school. He 
should grow naturally into habits, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge of physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social health without 
much direct consciousness of personal 
health. Such instruction should be given 
whenever the opportunity arises for the 
practical application of idea or 
principle regarding the child. With this 
plan of informal learning of health thru 
practical apparent that 
every 


cipline, the personality of 


cationally 


some 


activities it is 
teacher in the school must teach 
health. In secondary schools a course in 
health education should be given. 
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(7) A complete cooperative health pro- 
gram. While more important quantitative 
contributions are made to the school 
health program by physicians, nurses, 
dentists, dental hygienists, health counsel- 
ors and advisers, and by the instructors 
in science, biology, nutrition, and physical 
education, still the optimum success of the 
work for the health of the school children 
depends very definitely upon the help and 
cooperation of every teacher and other 
person employed in the school. 

(8) High standards of health for the 
school staff. The health of teachers, prin- 
cipals, janitors, and others employed in 
the and subtle 
fluences upon various phases of health 


schools exerts vital in- 
of the millionsvof children in the schools 
of our country. Of fundamental impor- 
tance are the health standards and pro- 
cedures which should be applied in the 
professional training, certification, and 
selection of teachers, janitors, school ex- 
ecutives, and others and in the super- 
vision and services planned for the con- 
servation and promotion of their health. 

(9) Cooperation of the home and the 
school so that all of the experiences of 
the child in the home and in. the com- 
mun:ty shall contribute to a unified and 
comprehensive health program.—From 
the Preliminary Committee Reports of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 


Ready for Promotion 


There's going to be a vacancy above you 
later on, 

Someday you'll find the foreman or the 
superintendent gone, 

And are you growing big enough, when 
this shall be the case, 

To quit the post you’re holding now and 
step into his place, 

You do the work you have to do with 
ease from day to day, 

But are you getting ready to deserve the 
larger pay? 

If there should come a vacancy with big- 
ger tasks to do, 

Could you step in and fill the place if it 
were offered you? 

Tomorrow’s not so far away, nor is the 
goal vou seek, 

Today you should training 
work you'll do next week. 

The bigger job is just ahead, each day 
new changes bring— 

Suppose the post were vacant now, could 
you take charge of things? 

It’s not enough to know enough to hold 


be for the 


your place today, 

It’s not enough to do enough to earn 
your weekly pay, 

Someday there’ll be a vacancy with great- 
er tasks to do— 

Will you be ready for the place when 
it shall fall to you? 


From Home Economics News Letter, Georgia 
State Board for Vocational Education. 


A Summer Project Plan 


Home economics students of the Stout 
Institute are asked to do practical work 
during the summer because changes in 
the home economics curriculum three 
years ago reduced the number of required 
The 


first two years 


hours of laboratory work. purpose 
of the experiences for the 
is to develop manipulative skill and or- 
The 
signed some phase of foods work and the 


ganization ability. freshmen are as- 
sophomores are given an opportunity to 
gain more experience in clothing construc- 
tion. The junior women make a selec- 


tion which requires a longer time for 


their outside activity. They attempt to 
find a position in which they may make 
social contacts or gain occupational ex- 
perience. Some of them supervise play- 
ground work; organize clubs and do a 
definite piece of work; assist in girls’ 
with children having 


Each 


camps; or do work 


specific problems to overcome. 
student is assigned to some faculty mem- 
ber with whom they confer in order to 
do the necessary planning and also to 
whom they report about this work when 
they return to school in the fall. 

The following is a very brief report 
of one of the junior women’s experience 
last summer: 

“IT got the permission of a mother to 


let me take her four year old son to my 


home for two weeks. The child had the 
very poorest food habits and was in an 
undernourished condition. He was ex- 


tremely nervous and very hype ractive, 

“During his two weeks’ stay I planned 
and prepared ‘the foods served to him, 
having calculated the number of calories 
and the protein, calcium, iron, phosphorus, 
and vitamin content. 

“I also supervised his play and health 
habits. He to be 
which very likely was due to the 
that he was an only child and living on 
having 


was inclined selfish, 


fact 


farm his 


the rather restricted 
playmates. I found this condition 


easily corrected, and by the end of 


was 
his 
stay, he proved a regular companion to 
everyone. 

“He was weighed at the end of the first 
week and he had gained one pound and 
five ounces and at the end of the second 
week he gained fourteen ounces more, 

“A medical examination showed he was 
underweight, had tonsils, ex- 
treme nervousness, and some dental work 


enlarged 


to be done. 

“The mother was very much pleased 
with the improvement in the boy’s food, 
health, and play habits, and immediately 
followed the advice after the 
medical examination. Her appreciation 
and interest in what I had done has been 
shown in her repeated visits to my home 
and letters of inquiry asking for more 


doctor’s 


suggestions.” 
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A Visual Education 


Experiment 


N interesting educational experiment 

was recently made in Washington to 
determine the value of talking motion pic- 
ture instruction in the curricula of the 
public schools. 

For a number of years the advocates of 
visual education have worked with more 
or less success to introduce the educa- 
tional motion pictures in the schools. Un- 
fortunately the educators, who knew what 
should constitute an educational picture, 
did not know how to make one; and the 
producers, who knew how to make pic- 
tures, did not know what educational pic- 
As a result, with 


very few exceptions, real educational pic- 


tures should contain. 


tures adapted to the public school cur- 
ricula do not exist. 

With the advent of the talking films a 
number of educators, realizing this defici- 
ency, have strived to bring about a co- 
operative effort on the part of these two 
groups. They were able to interest the 
president of the Fox Film Corporation, 
Mr. Harley L. Clarke, to the extent that 
he finally agreed to produce such pictures 
if it that they 
would be of as much benefit to education 


could be demonstrated 
as their advocates claimed, and if it could 
be shown that they would be welcomed 
by the Boards of Education in charge of 
our schools. In 1920 Mr. Clark founded 
the Society for Visual Education and 
maintained it for nearly ten years from 
his own resources. This same society now 
holds a leading place in the visual educa- 
field and has produced a_ notable 
library of silent educational films. 


tion 


interested the producers, the 
approached President 
Hoover and asked him to have the Gov- 
ernment conduct a nationwide test for the 


Having 


educators next 


purpose of demonstrating the advantages 
of this type of education, and in order to 
obtain the reaction of the Boards of Edu- 
cation to it. 

He agreed to do so, and as a result 
early in July there met in Washington a 
boy and girl from the graduating classes 
of the eighth grade of each state and of 
the District of Columbia accompanied by 
a school teacher from each state. A series 
of examinations was given, conducted by 
a committee appointed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, which 
lasted for four days. At the time of 
writing the results are not available, but 
if the committee reports favorably on the 
results of the test, and the Boards of 
Education of the States 
their willingness to cooperate, we may 


various show 
see a great change in the teaching of many 
subjects and the use of talking motion 
pictures attaining a wide use in the class- 
In the words of Mr. Clarke: 


propose 


room, 


“We to develop a complete 
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library of sound films to supplement text- 
book teaching in American schools. We 
are beginning with the production of films 
in the fields of science, geography, history, 
and civics. Eventually, and we hope very 
soon, we shall have films covering the 
major subjects of education suitable to 
the needs of pupils from the kindergarten 
tc the University. In this work our texts 
will be edited and our lectures will be 
given by nationally known educators and 
our technical work will be done by the 
experts who produce successful feature 
pictures. In this work we are able to 
make use of the greatest film library in 
the world, containing millions of feet of 
film taken by news reel photographers 
everywhere during the last fifteen years. 
These films show the life and the culture, 
the work and the play of all peoples of 
the world and the important physical 
aspects of the countries in which they live. 

“We are deeply appreciative of the co- 
operation of the officials of government 
and leading educators. With a continu- 
ance of this cooperation we shall be able 
to make available to all schools a library 
of films of the sort that educators have 
talked about and hoped for for twenty 


years.” 


Home Economics in Time of Need 


The financial that 
generally at the present time challenges 


condition exists so 
home economics teachers in particular and 
offers a splendid opportunity for service 
in adapting their programs to meet the 
needs of their community. The following 
suggestions for planning such a program 
are taken from the news letter of the 
Georgia State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and while they are addressed in 
particular to the teachers of that state, 
yet they are such as any teacher in any 
section of the country can profitably use. 
1. Special study of nutrition problems. 
A careful study or a review of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition leading to the plan- 
ning of dietaries which meet the de- 
mands of health. 


nN 


. Special study of costs of food. 

Taking the lowest income representing 
a group in the community and having 
pupils work out healthful dietaries for 
families in that group. 

Emphasize that saving on food beyond 


6 
=) 


an amount which is barely adequate is 
expensive economy. The money saved 
in this way may be needed for doctor’s 
and dentist’s bills. 

Encourage home projects in vegetable 


+ 


gardening, dairying and poultry raising. 
If milk, eggs, and vegetables for home 
use can be supplied in adequate amounts 
the nutrition problem will be largely 
solved. 

. Assume the responsibility of acquaint- 
ing the public at large with the needs 
of an adequate diet. This can be done— 
(1) By publishing in the local paper— 


cn 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


(a) Easily understood articles on 
simple problems of nutrition. 
These should make a practical 
appeal and may be written by 
the teacher (preferably by the 
pupils )to the woman who 
plans three meals a day. 
(b) ‘Special low-income dietaries 
worked out by the pupils. 
(2) By emphasizing nutrition needs in 
making of simple graph slogans 
and posters, and by dramatizing 
them through songs or playlets at 
school, suppers, P. T. A. meetings 
or mother-daughter or father-son 
banquets. 
By interesting the community in 
evening classes, especially in nu- 


(3 


wa 


trition and in ways of meeting re- 
duced income for clothing, home 
management and other phases of 
homemaking. 

(4) By cooperating with store keepers 
in trying to see that the best foods 
for health are advertised and put 
forward for attracting the public, 
for example: information concern- 
ing dried yeast, dried milk, tomato 
juice and raw carrots as excellent 
substitutes for fresh produce. 

(5) By cooperating with the local re- 
lief committees in seeing that food 
given to destitute families provides 
the diet necessary for health, 

(6) By superintending the preparation 
of special lunches for the under- 

and the 


weight undernourished 


children. 


A Cooperative Cafeteria 
(Continued from page 244) 
served at a surprisingly low amount. A 
few representative menus are listed be- 
low: 
Vegetable soup with two crackers, 5c 
Cocoa, 2c 
Chile con carne, 7c 
Mashed potatoes, 3c 
Spinach, 3c 
Peas and carrots, 3c 
Pineapple salad, 5c 
Lettuce salad with dressing, 3c 
Cake, 5c 
Gelatine with fruit and whipped 
cream, 4c 
Creamed chicken on two biscuits, &c 
Green beans (canned), 3c 
Turnips, 3c 
Cole slaw, 2c 
Tomato jelly salad, 3c 
Chocolate cake, 5c 
Baked apple, 3c 
Boston cream pie, 5c 
Such a plan can be easily installed in 
any school with a minimum of effort and 
It offers a suc- 
cooperation. It 


practically no expense. 
cessful experiment in 
serves also its purpose as adequately as 
any other type of cafeteria, however ela)- 
orately equipped or supervised it may be. 
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The Costume Play 
(Continued from page 234) 


Jane—No! You certainly are not 
domestic, but you need to be. Do you 
sealize that your training now is going 
to determine the type of house you will 
keep after you are happily married? 

Anne—Yes, (sighs) I am careless, and 
ignorant of this sort of thing. Mother 
never taught me anything about sewing, 
cooking, or house-keeping. Jane, you are 
majoring in home economics. Why can’t 
you teach me some of the things you 
learned in the Practice House? How to 
keep a budget and my room straight. I 
promise to be a good pupil. 

Jane—(Laughing) (Goes to Anne and 
places arms about her.) Of course, you 
funny girl—now here is where you start 
—pick up that new sport coat of yours 
and those oxfords—and place them in 
your closet where you'll have them ready 
for class Monday morning. 

AnnE—Oh, I am just crazy about my 
coat, I wonder if the O. U. coed back in 
1870 ever had such a nice soft coat to 
wear to classes? (Goes to wardrobe.) 

JanE—She may have had nice soft 
material, but the style was certainly differ- 
ent, for she wore bustles. Just imaginé 
sitting in Psychology class talking about 
instincts with a bustle behind you! 

Knock at the door. 


Anne sticks head out door and yells, 
Come in. 

Majory enters wearing the hoop skirt 
costume—steps lightly, turns around, and 
poses,—Well, Jane, look what rolled in 
all ready for the costume ball tonight. 
I had such fun in collecting everything 
and in trying them on at different angles. 
Well, my dear, do you approve? (Poses) 
How do you think Freddy will like danc- 
ing with me in this? 

JANE—I’m afraid that you'll have to 
confine your steps to a dainty waltz, and 
just imagine Freddy trying to be dainty! 
Where on earth did you ever get such a 
good specimen? Would you look at that 
skirt! And what darling sleeves! Oh, 
Marjory, I wish it were daylight so I 
could take a snap of you. 

ANNE comes forth and exclaims—Oh, 
how stunning, just “feature doing the 
Lindbergh hop in this. (Picks up bottom 
of skirt.) 

Marjory—Jane, just how should I 
walk in such a dress? 

Jane walks across stage and shows her 
~—Marjory practices and walks out of 
room, 

Phone rings in hall—Jane and Anne 
both listen but it is for some one else. 

Girls busy themselves—a clatter of feet 
and high laughing voices are heard—two 
girls enter pulling in another who is 


dressed in the bustle costume—all are 
laughing and talking. Evelyn and June are 
pulling in Helen who is rather embar- 
rassed. Other girls for costume ball come 
in—1805, 1870, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1915. 

Evetyn—Girls, will you look—isn’t that 
the most stunning dress you ever saw? 
Helen doesn’t realize how darling she 
looks—here, Helen, come over here where 
Jane can see you. Look, Jane, (turns 
Helen around.) 

Jane—Helen Simms, you are a perfect 
reproduction. Your waistline is perfect 
for that bustle. You'll be the belle of 
the evening. 

Comments more on the dress. 

ANNE—I'd like to borrow that to wear 
tomorrow afternoon to our Founder’s 
day tea. Could I borrow it, Helen? 

HeLEN—Yes, if you'll be real careful 
and not trip yourself in it—you know this 
dress has a history connected with Ohio 
University and it will do no harm to keep 
it in school activities so long as it can 
serve the purpose. It was worn by 
Margaret Boyd, the first woman graduate, 
in 1873. 

ANNE—Oh, thanks—I just know that I 
am going to have a wonderful time. 

HELEN—Sorry, but I must hurry to put 
on the finishing touches. I think I shall 
wear my new princess Coat over my dress. 
Good-night, girls. I’ll see you tonight 
after I come from the ball and I'll tell you 
all about the costumes. Sorry you aren't 
going Jane. 

JANE—-I have to sew on my shantung 
suit. I want to finish it tomorrow for 
warm days are here and I can wear it to 
classes. 

June—Girls, I am painting an interior 
of a living room, and I am having trouble 
in blending the walls and floors. Jane, 
will you come over to my room sometime 
and help me? 

JanE—-Why, yes, June—I’li be over 
tomorrow and see it just before lunch. 

Junr—-(looking at watch) Oh, I al- 
most forgot--I must take my sponsor’s 
laundry case down to the Post Office. 
Will you go with me, Helen? 
HELEN—Surely, (Both leave room.) see 
you later. 

ANNE—Jane, have you any errands for 
me to run this evening? 

JaNnE—Yes, go over to one of the girl’s 
rooms and get me a 1926 Athena. I want 
to compare dresses of 1927 with those of 
1930. 

(June goes out singing.) 

Jane—Goes over to large portrait, looks 
and studies it. Knock is heard at door 
Come in. 

Preaccy-—(comes in wearing a dress of 
1815, similar to one in portrait. She looks 
up at picture, turns, strikes pose, and 
says) Well, here I am. 

Jane—Turns and exclaims—Oh, are you 
Goes over 


real or are you an illusion? 





and pinches her. Exclaims and comments 
on dress. 

(Anne and Evelyn enter—Evelyn wear- 
ing new afternoon dress.) 

EveLyN—lI just had to show you my new 
informal dinner dress. ] am so proud of 
it. I just bought it this afternoon and I 
can hardly wait to wear it to our initiation 
banquet. 

ANNE--Oh, look, girls, look! The lines 
of Peggy’s dress and Evelyn’s are almost 
alike. Find similarities and comment. 

Janre—Oh, I have an idea—and we can 
have more fun. Nearly every girl on this 
floor has bought something new for her 
spring wardrobe. Let’s have a_ fashion 
show right here. That will give me an 
idea for my semester thesis on correct 
apparel for the occasion. Anne, you tell 
all of the girls to get their new things 
and we'll have a regular Parisian a la 
campus style show. 

Girls all become enthused. Anne leaves 
—Evelyn and Jane straighten and place 
furniture. Models appear one by one in- 
troducing themselves and dresses. Girls 
comment on each—first models may re- 
enter to view last ones. One model 
appears incorrectly dressed and is criti- 
cized by girls. Dresses shown are: 3 
campus outfits, 1 travel coat, 1 print dress, 
1 chiffon dress, 1 lace dress, 2 evening 
gowns, 2 

Girl in Japanese costume comes w— 
Well, girls, here is my contribution. My 
uncle sent this to me from Japan. | 


dress coats. 


don’t have any trouble dancing. See. 
Dances. Class comments. 

EveLyN—screams and runs from room 
—Anne and Jane follow her to the door 
—she calls back—Oh, I burned a hole in 
my brand new handerchief linen blouse. 
I forgot and left the iron on it. 

Jane and Anne turn back laughing 

ANNE—I guess I am not the only for- 
getful girl in this dormitory—Oh, I forgot 
your Athena. 3 

Jane—I have a better idea—I shall 
write my thesis on “The effect of fashion 
on the people of today.” You know, Anne 
—the American college girl can be the 
best dressed girl of all the ages. She 
has her sport clothes for campus and 
utility wear, she has her beautiful chiffon 
and crepe gowns for informal wear, and 
just loads of color and materials to select 
from for her formal garments. Every 
girl can dress to suit her type. She can 
so easily fit the dress to the occasion and 
with all the fashion information in the 
magazines she can predict her wardrobe 
from one season to another. There is 
no excuse for her being poorly dressed 

AnnE—You are right, Jane,—perfectly 
right—you always are right. Hugs her— 
and both laugh affectionately 

EveLyN—Let’s have a feed to top off 
everything. What say? All assent and 
run crowding each other from room 

Curtain 
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A Dream Come to Life 
(Continued from page 236) 


for each room with an estimate of cost, 
color harmony, and design of furniture 
desired. This is sent to the different or- 
ganizations which in turn serves to in- 
terest them and show them the things 
we need and want. 

While this is a house for the purpose 
of study and instruction in the art of home 
management, it is a real laboratory for 


all the classes in homemaking. It has 
reached the heart of not only the home 
economics girls but the heart of the 


campus and its influence will be felt in 
many homes to be. It may be truly said 
that it is financed and built by pre-home- 
makers furnished by homemakers. 
To the class of 1930 it is still a dream 
house but “a dream house come to life.” 


and 





FREE BOOKLET 
Send for 
“Royal 
Salads.” 


revised recipe book— 
Quick Setting Desserts and 
Furnished free to teachers, in 
any quantity required. Address, Royal 
Gelatin Dessert, Product of Standard 
Brands Inc., Dept. G-165, 691 Washington 
St., New York City. 


the new, 

















“KITCHEN-TESTED” WINS 


Last year Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” Flour and “Kitchen-tested” 
Recipes helped women everywhere win 
prizes for baking at State and County 
fairs. At Minnesota State Fair alone 
66 prizes were taken this way. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 











DELIGHTFUL DAYS 


are these beside the sea—and at 


ATLANTIC CITY 


health, happiness, 
await you—there 


THE CHELSEA 


the Boardwalk’s Most Hospit- 
able Hotel offers you the maxi- 
mum in comfort for the mini- 
mum of cost—the finest food 
procurable—the most genuine 
of welcomes. 


THE CHELSEA 


has a ten-story fireproof addi- 


recreation 


tion 
* 

lockers in hotel for surf bathing 
* 

offers dancing nightly in Grill 
* 

presents classical concert every 

evening. 















Household Finance Training 


Pointing out the necessity of school 
instruction in the principles of money 
management Mr. L. C. Harbison, presi- 
dent of the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, has called upon the educators of the 
nation, through the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to instill if 
the minds of students the sound princi- 
ples of personal and family finances. In 
speaking of the thousands of students who 
graduate each year and go out to earn a 
living in the business world or to manage 
their own homes, Mr. Harbison says, 
“They have received specific instruction in 
almost every useful subject excepting 
that of household money management, 
one of the most important. As they grow 
older many learn through painful experi- 
ence the simple rules of sensibly handling 
their hard earned dollars. But too often 
this knowledge comes after the serious 
damage is done, after the ‘horse is stolen.’ 

“Only a few schools and universities 
cover this vital subject thoroughly. Some 
touch upon it only incidentally during an 
allied course of instruction. The praise- 
worthy action of the Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, public providing 
special courses of study in managing the 
family income should be followed by 
every high school and college in this 
country. The Brookline project, now in 
its fourth year, impresses on the child 
that money management and life manage- 
ment go hand in hand. This system is 
based on the principle ‘that work deter- 
mines earnings, and earnings determine 
1) savings for old age and emergencies; 
2) what amount shall be shared with the 
less fortunate; and 3) each individual’s 
living standards, progress in business, and 
the enjoyment of the finer things of life. 


schools in 


“The students of today are the family 
breadwinners of tomorrow. They should 
be made to understand the proper dis- 
tribution of their earnings; how to de- 
termine the true value of merchandise, 
real estate and investments; and how 
to interpret elementary business condi- 
tions. Thoughtless spending consumes the 
financial back-log which however small 
would ‘take some of the sting out of a 
period such as we are now going through. 

“In fact our research indicates that if 
the principles of sound money management 
were universally observed, recurring busi- 
ness excesses would be lessened because 
one of the fundamental causes—financial 
mis-management in the home, the unit of 
our nation—would be removed. The 
tremendous advance we have made in re- 
ducing the ravages of contagious diseases 
and child mortality was largely accom- 
plished through educating our school chil- 
dren. This achievement in improving our 
physical health can be duplicated in im- 
proving our financial health.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





A Pre-Professional Course 
(Continued from page 243) 


them were of the length of the average 
college term paper, and they were sur- 
prisingly well written. The work for 
these reports was done quite inedepend- 
ently, 

The section of the class interested in 
children’s clothing made expeditions to 
various department stores and children’s 
clothing stores, and this group, also, 
planned an exhibit, the garments for 
which were borrowed from the stores 
they had visited. Each girl took some 
particular kind of clothing for her indi- 
vidual report. 

One report, for instance, was entitled, 
“The Child’s Feet and His Shoes,” and 
was illustrated with diagrams and pictures 
cut from articles and advertisements. The 
text was divided into chapters, “The 
Structure and Development of the Foot,” 
“Injuries Due to Poor Shoes,” “The Re- 
lation of the Feet to the Body,” “Good 
Shoes,” and “Stockings.” The author of 
the report is hardly apt to wear the wrong 
shoes herself, and certainly she would 
never put incorrect footwear on _ her 
children! 


A Hobby for the Home 
Economist 
(Continued from page 239) 


fish and cotton fields. Paris commemo- 
rates the Exposition Internationale des 
Arts Décoratifs and the United States the 
invention of electric light. 

With an interesting stamp to start them 
off, your pupils will not only make close 
associations and remember facts, but will 
do research into the history of an indus- 
try, a costume, a man, or a movement— 
they will find themselves doing outside 
work as well as taking a keener, wider 
interest in home economics. Stamps are 
not the panacea of all your classroom 
difficulties, but they are a definite spur to 
interest with many pupils and an impetus 
to independent work. 

Philately is not hedged about with the 
difficulties and expenses of many hobbies, 
either. Anyone can collect stamps ac- 
cording to his interests, in his own indi- 
vidual fashion; his collection will not be 
like anyone else’s, and he can mount and 
enjoy it according to his own tastes. The 
equipment is inexpensive and easily avail- 
able and it makes no difference where you 
live or how much time you care to devote 
to it. There are books and magazine arti- 
cles to start you off with the necessary 
information and dealers to keep you 
abreast of new issues and to send you 
stamps wherever you are. 

Your collection will be a joy to you, an 
interest and a plaything—and in it you can 
have Home Economics—Illustrated. 

















Cloves are the undeveloped dried flowers 
of the clove tree, and that the name means 
“little nails”’— 


Clove trees often live to be two hundred 
years old— 


Cinnamon is the bark of the cinnamon 
tree and comes from Ceylon, Java, Su- 
matra, and parts of Asia— 


Allspice is a product of the Western 


from the West Indies— 


Nutmeg is the seed or pit of the fruit 
of the nutmeg tree and grows in Penang, 
Java Sumatra, Singapore, and the West 
Indies— 


Mace is the outer covering of the nut- 
meg fruit and forms a network over the 
thin shell like covering of the fruit— 





Celery seed is really not a seed at all, 
but the fruit of the celery plant— 


Do You Know That— 


Hemisphere and most of our supply comes 


“red 


When speak of pepper,” it 
means hot flavored red pepper from the 
capsicum plant. 
red pepper— 


we 


Cayenne pepper is this 


Paprika is also red pepper, but comes 
from a milder variety of the capsicum 
plant and is mild and sweet in flavor— 


Paprika is used more for its color than 
flavor— 


That the easily digestible fruit sugars 
can be added in large amounts to the diet 
of convalescents or some infants through 
the use of commercially prepared banana 
powders ? 


That dried milk can be added to the 
milk in a given recipe when it is desirable 
to increase the amount of milk in a per- 
son’s diet? 


The old Spanish adventurers first in- 
troduced the lemon to America, and that 





now practically all of those grown in this 
country are produced in California 


The first practical canning process was 
worked out in hundred 
and twenty years ago, in the days of the 


France about a 
Napoleonic Wars, and consisted of pack- 
ing foods in glass bottles, heating them 
in hot water to cook them and to drive 
off the air, then sealing them as a pro- 
tection from air. It was a crude method 
of the same process that is generally used 
in the home today. 


The banana is one of the oldest known 
fruits, that the Great 
growing 327 B.C. 


country—this 


and Alexander 
in India in 
that 


country is first supposed to have known 


found it 
when he conquered 
of the fruit early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it was expensive and only a 
very small amount—a few bunches at 
most—were brought from the West Indies 


at a time, 








. | IN AT ONCE 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management 
in Philadelphia 


This book thoroughly covers 
everyday problems of man- 
aging school cafeterias. Re- 
vised Edition, 1930. 252 
pages, profusely illustrated. 

Price $4.00. 


INSTITUTION 








Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1931- 
32. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 





RECIPES 





| Valuable standarized recipes for large quantity cook- 
ing in Colleges, Schools, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. 
| Fifth Edition, 1929. Price $3.00. 


|| These books should be in every school’s library— 


|Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 
You may save their cost in a single day. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 
6 East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 











that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
‘ Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
; ture, regarding high grade, useable products as well 
: | as our monthly publication the 
| HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
; | which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
| cators. 
7 | If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
; | or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
1 | will send one at once. 
| HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
: Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
i FREEPORT, NEW YORK 
ae _ verte . 
AUGUST, 1931 
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Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 247) 


Food Analyses. Bulletin No. 32, Office 
of the State Food Commissioner and 
Chemist, Bismarck, North Dakota. May, 
1931. 

Contains the results of the laboratory 
examination and analyses of a large num- 
ber of samples of foods and foodstuffs 
that are on sale in North Dakota. Also 
reports of the analyses of drugs, bever- 
ages, commercial feeding stuffs and 
fertilizers. 

Boning Lamb Cuts. Leaflet No. 74, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C. Five cents. 

Is the Public Market a Good Civic Jn- 
vestment? Leaflet No. 75, U. S. Depart- 
Agriculture. Superintendent of 
Washington, D. C. _ Five 


ment of 
Documents, 
cents. 








Before you diet see your doctor 


Let America be warned to eat 
enough. Many foods are more de- 
licious and nourishing with sugar. 
Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front su, 
New York, N. Y. 











FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boil-fast 
ercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 


signs. 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 41-V, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 














WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


C O F EE SCIENTIFIC 


COFFEE BREWING 
* AMERICAS Brazilian-Ameriecan 
. Coffee Promotion 
avorite Committee 
DRINK 11 Water Street 
J zx eee nee ee New York City 














Smooth and Creamy! 
Soups, sauces, ice creams, pies, puddings, 
custards, candies—all have an extra smoothness 


and richness when made with double-creamy 
“homogenized” Carnation Milk. Economical. 
Convenient. Dependable. And wonderful for 


baby-feeding. 


CARNATION MILK 


hoy?” 


ALL-BRAN 
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A New Educational 
Venture 


(Continued from page 237) 


content. Studies in Environment: will 
consist of series of discussions, seminars, 
and field trips related to the problems of 
human geography in its several aspects. 
Although this work will be given on the 
level of the students’ interests, it will be 
related closely to the exploration and un- 
derstanding of lucal environmental factors 
as they affect the curriculum planning of 
the school situations in which the students 
are working. Studies in the Arts: are 
planned to give an opportunity for stu- 
dents to re-create, through the Dance, 
the Design Workshop, and a seminar on 
Language, any experiences and impres- 
sions of importance to them in their total 
living situation. 

The Studies toward the Understanding 
of Children are several 
courses. There will be a seminar group 
to consider the school’s possibilities of 


divided into 


meeting the basic needs of children so as 
to insure normal physical, emotional, and 
mental growth. That introductory seminar 
will be followed by three separate seminars 
on the variations in age levels of chil- 
dren’s development as they affect the use 
of the environment in curriculum plan- 
ning, class-room techniques, central pro- 
grams, etc. These seminars will be divided 
so that students may study intensively the 
age group with which they are working: 
children from two through five, four 
through seven, and eight through twelve. 
In conjunction with curriculum 
courses, one seininar course will be de- 
voted to the detailed consideration of chil- 
dren’s behavior, to which several people 
with particularized experience will con- 
tribute. Growth will be discussed further 
in a course designed with particular em- 
phasis on the understanding of the ex- 
tent to which normal physiological pro- 
cesses in development relate to teaching 
practises and methods. Studies in Teach- 
ing Techniques will, of course, be an in- 
tegral part of the preceding studies. Some 
of the courses, such as the Arts, will in- 
volve the learning of skills primarily in- 
tended for the students’ own use; skills, 
however, which may be carried over to the 
classroom work. Additional work will be 
offered in such techniques as those in- 
volved in the teaching of reading, in shop 
work, and in map making. 


these 


It is probable that all students will wish 
to take the courses outlined, for the 
studies are not all given contemporane- 
ously, and all are related to the class- 
room periods of training. However, the 


flexibility of plans allows for special 
schedules, when necessary, to fit the 
major interests of each student. When 


the studies are reduced to their barest 
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outline, as has just been done, it may not 
be evident that the course for students 
will be a full-time project! 

In planning the work, and in contem- 
plating the questions which will be raised 
by students and staff from time to time, 
the Cooperative School has felt the need 
of the advice ot people experienced in 
student training and in very broad aspects 
of modern education. A group of advisers 
is the solution of that need—and_ the 
present, as well as future, plans have the 
interest of the following: 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, President of 
Swarthmore College; Dr. Alvin Johnson, 
Director of the New School for Social 
Research; Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Miss Winifred 
Lenihan, formeriy associated with the 
Theatre Guild, an actress and director; 
Dr. Sara Patrick, Instructor in Indus- 
trial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Robert S. Woodworth, 
Professor of Psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Mr. William Zorach, modern 
artist and sculptor. 

During the few months it has been 
known generally that the Cooperative 
School will be open to students this fall, 
approval and encouragement have come 
from a wide variety of sources. The most 
general comment has been that the field 
of education needs one more fresh attack 
on student training, and that this par- 
ticular approach seems aimed in the right 
direction. Directufs have asked whether 
the Cooperating Schools might not be in- 
creased so as tv include their schools. 
Vocational advisers, public school super- 
intendents, teachers, and directors of stu- 
dent training in culleges of education have 
expressed interest and enthusiasm, and 
have asked for detailed information. Ap- 
plications for admission have been re- 
ceived from college seniors, teachers who 
have had from two to fifteen years of ex- 
perience, students with special interests 
such as art or rhythms, parents, and from 
young people in office work who “have 
just been waiting for a chance to learn 
how to work and play with children.” 
Even serious warnings about the low 
scale of salarics in most progressive 
schools do not seem to deter those who 
want one more slant on the ever-baffling 
problem of education. 


* The Cooperating Schools are: Carson 
College for Orphan Girls, Flourtown, Pa.; 
“Little Red School House,” Public School 
41, Manhattan; Livingston School, West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y.; Mount 
Kemble School, Morristown, N. J-; 
Nursery School, Bureau of Educational 
Experiments, New York City; Rosemary 
Junior School, Greenwich, Conn.; Spring 
Hill School, Litchfield, Conn. 
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Singer Educational Service 


Free to Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to 
make possible in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 
following: 





An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical 
machine operation and adjustment, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one day each, according 
to local needs and conditions . .. Free textbooks for 
teachers taking the course . . . Free loan of machines 
to teachers for practice work if machines are not avail- 
able .. . Free materials, for use of teachers in practice 
work ... Free manuals on modern machine sewing 
for the pupils of your sewing classes ... Free wall 
charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading the 
machine and bobbin . .. A demonstration lesson for 
sewing classes when the intensive teachers’ course 
has been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
Educational Dept. New York, N. Y. 





Singer Bldg. 



































with this delicious 
time-mellowed cheese 


Fluffy soufflés . . . rich, golden rarebits . . . tempting 
au gratin dishes . . . toasted sandwiches—Kraft 
American is the cheese for all of them. 
It melts quickly. No lumps or strings in the sauce- 
pan either. And its wonderful “cave cured” flavor 
is delicious in cooked dishes. 
You will find the recipe for this delicious Spinach 
and Cheese Soufflé and many other novel recipes in 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It” by Marye Dahnke. 
It’s yours—free! Address Home Economics Kitchen, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 415-r Rush St., 
Chicago. 

KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 


Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 


























STOP AT 





ETROITS 


HOTEL TULLER 


IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN ACTIVITY 


-- COMFORTABLE.... 
CONVENIENT.... -———— 
REASONABLE... .— 


— 
RATES 











































SINGLE 
$200 *300 *400 
DOUBLE 

SYOO *450 %*500 





ow AND DANCE 
DETROITS 
NEWEST NITE CLUB 








HAROLD A. SAGE MCR 


vo! ULLER 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 























E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 

Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 

Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


88 Warren Square 
Three Oaks Michigan 


Food Economy 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


For Clothing Classes 


We send free of charge to Teachers of 
Clothing. A Large Color Sample Card. 
Wright’s Sewing Book, a 32 page book 
of new designs for the use of Bias Fold 
Tape. 

Leaflet A— 
Bias Fold Tape in the Making. 
Leaflet B—- 
Bias Fold Tape, How to Use It. 
Educational Department 
Wm, E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Dept. EF Orange, N. J. 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





“Food Value of the Banana” 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
= in text and tables, on authority of 
eading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 











PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began 
Pageant of the Home 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Ethel Sunderland 


Mary M. Buckley 


Take Our Advice 
Food Fairies’ Party 
A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find ............ Brahe 


ORDER BLANK 


New York City 


for which send 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ......... <2 os SCRE 
School $1.50 per copy 
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This Educational Exhibit 


| 27 specially prepared for Home Economics Teachers 


will aid in discussing the question of correct 
Sleeping Garments for Children 







During the 27 years that we have been making Dr. Denton Sleeping 
Garments for children, we have received many requests from teachers 
for information on the materials and methods used in making Dentons. 


In order to present this information in practical form, we have pre- 
pared an educational exhibit showing samples of the materials and 
“swatches” of the finished fabric. 


The exhibit is accompanied by a booklet describing and illustrating 
a tour of the Denton Mills and showing every step in the manufac- 
ture of Dentons, and a printed suggestion for a short talk to be given 
to the class. 


This material has been especially assembled for the use of teachers 
of Home Economics. It assists in a practical presentation of the 
important subject of the proper garment to be worn in winter for the 
health of the child during the many hours that should be spent in 
restful sleep. 


We shall be glad to supply you with the complete exhibit, 
without charge or obligation, if you will write us at the 
address below. Or the exhibit may be secured by ad- 

dressing the “Practical Home Economics’? Magazine. 
The happy, healthy Denton child 
is a familiar trademark in homes 
Cw throughout the country. Mothers 
buy over a million Dentons a year, 
7 to assure their children healthful 
> sleep. The health features of Den- 
Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills snntstsiiiscusion 
are fully portrayed in the Educa- 

tional Exhibit. 





Centreville, Michigan 
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Evidence of the Value of This 
Service Found in the Increas- 
ing Numbers of Housewives 
Winning Prizes at State and 
County Fairs with Bakings Made 
the “Kitchen-tested’’ Way 


Several years ago, the makers of Gold 
Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour intro- 
duced a new idea into the generations- 


old milling business. 


The “Kitchen-tested” idea. Which 
simply means that, by actually mak- 
ing test bakings of different batches of 
flour, it is possible to control the uni- 


formity of the flour. 


Thus, by making available a uniform 
flour, we are helping housewives to 
get perfect bakings every time, with- 
out danger of results varying when 
the same recipe is followed. 

Home Baking Simplified 
The next important development from 
the Gold “Medal Home Service De- 
partment was the “Kitchen-tested™ 
Recipe service. Recipes for bakings are 


developed for use with Gold Medal 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
OF 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 
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A VALUABLE SERVICE IO HOUSEWIVES 









How, by Applying the Principles of Home Economics to 
the Manufacture of Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour 
and the Development of “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes, Home 
Baking Has Been Greatly Simplified for Millions of Women 








Vrs. Waller J. Oldrovd of 
Waterbury, Conn., 3 limes the 
Prize Winner at the noted Wol 


Vrs. J. Galloway of Beaman 
Towa, won 17 Prizes at lowa’s 
State Fair the * kK itchen-lested™ 
colt County Fair way. 


Vrs. John Milgrim of Quincey. 
Illinois, 3 years straight winner 
of First Prize for Bread at the 
Famous Illinois State Fair. 








1 


Today recipes for every brand of 





cookery are tested, perfected the same 
way. And are given free inside every 
sack of Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” 
Flour. 

Thus, by a practical application of 
the principles of home economics, 


home baking has been greatly sim- 


COLD MEDAL FLOUR 
Kitchen-tested 


plified for millions of women. 
Housewives Aided 


Medal ‘‘Kitchen- 


tested” idea is successful is shown by 


That the Gold 


GENERAL MILLS.ING- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


the increasing numbers of women who 


are winning prizes at state and county 





fairs the “Kitchen-tested” way. 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour under con- , 
In Minnesota alone last year, 66 of 


ditions found in the average home : : : 
, - the prizes for bakings at the Minne- 


—tested and re-tested until the . as , 
, sota State Fair were taken with en- 
recipes giving best results, with the ; —— m 
Ae thitig tries made the “Kitchen-tested™ way. 


simplest formula were obtained. ; 
! J Hundreds of women won prizes the 


same way. 
Here then is a really practical home 
economics service. 1071 
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